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NOTES. 


AS we predicted, the Turk will have to be contented 
with a war indemnity which will hardly cover his 
out-of-pocket expenses. Four millions is the sum 
proposed by the Ambassadors, and the Emperor of 
Russia having advised his good friend the Sultan to 
make no difficulties about the conditions of peace, this 
proposal is almost certain to be accepted. The Tsar, 
we understand, has gone so far as to recommend the 
acceptance, too, of the frontier line as drawn by the 
Ambassadors’ nominees : in fine, peace, it is hoped, will 
shortly be proclaimed. The Emperor of Russia has 
the credit for all this, and deserves it; while England 
here, as in the Farther East, has abdicated her old 
position as umpire, and, without an effort, lets pres- 
tige and power pass from her. Still, there are some 
who praise Lord Salisbury as a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, forgetting Bismarck’s accurate description 
of him as ‘‘a lath painted to look like iron.” The 
truth seems to be that our foreign affairs are as 
wretchedly directed as our military affairs; while the 
Navy and Colonial Offices are well cared for, as 
things go. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech at the National 
Union of Conservative Associations has excited a great 
deal of comment and criticism. This is as it should be; 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer evidently spoke 
from a full heart. The unexampled prosperity of Great 
Britain, he said, sprang from a curious union of two 
principles hitherto supposed to be mutually destructive, 
liberty and the Imperial idea. Rome had no liberty 
and the Swiss Confederation no idea of empire, while in 
our Constitution both passions found satisfaction. He 
showed himself to be a thinker, too, when he praised 
the recent Canadian proposal as affording the most 
probable basis for the closer union; but what did he 
mean when he declared it was absurd that they should 
be asked by Scotland, Ireland and “the little group of 
counties called Wales” for separate Parliaments and 
separate governments? Not even the maddest of Irish 
Home Rulers ask for this, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
should be above misrepresenting his opponents. 


It was just as well that Miss Flora Shaw should be 
recalled before the South Africa Committee and re- 
examined with regard to the telegrams between herself 
and Mr. Rhodes about which so much mystery has 
been made. Asa matter of fact, the contents of the 
telegrams had already been divulged. All the members 
of the Committee, of course, had seen them after they 
had been decoded; but the ‘‘ Daily News” and the 
**Daily Chronicle” had also seen them, and the 


On the 
had been done contrary to the law by the Administrator 


question arises, Who showed them to these two news- 
papers? It must have been some one of the anti- 
Rhodes group. Mr. Blake is much too proper and too 
saturated with constitutional usage to have ever dreamt 
of such an act, and the only other member likely to 
have shown the telegrams is Mr. Labouchere. In 
reality the occurrence does not amount to anything dis- 
honourable. As a matter of etiquette it is understood 
that questions raised before a Committee are not to be 
discussed in the House until the Committee has 
reported ; but this scarcely bars discreet revelations to 
favoured friends in the Press. 


We have received a number of letters similar to the 
one we print from ‘‘A Barrister” commenting upon 
the failure of Sir Matthew White Ridley to revise the 
ferocious sentence Mr. Justice Day passed upon a boy 
of fourteen. We confess that we are not wholly sur- 
prised at the action of the Home Secretary. He has 
earned the unenviable distinction of being the only 
coward in the Cabinet. Some people may believe that 
he has looked into the case and has been convinced 


that he was not called upon to interfere ; but there is 


no reason whatever for such a delusion. If there had 
been a strong man at the Home Office, Mr. Justice Day 
would now be drawing his retiring pension. As it is, 
there is nothing to choose between the judge who can 
be guilty of such brutality towards a child, and a Home 
Secretary who has not the maniiness nor the humanity 
to redress the injustice or to retire the judge. 


We fear that Sir Mathew White Ridley is the 
stumbling block in another matter. The proposal of 
the ‘ Daily Chronicle” that Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee should be celebrated by an amnesty for Irish 
political prisoners is an excellent one, and it is probably 
only the obstinacy of the Home Secretary which pre- 
vents it from being carried out. Unfortunately the 
obstinacy of a weak man like Sir Mathew White Ridley 
is often the most difficult to overcome; but were the 
amnesty granted it would do much to soften hearts. 
After all, the refusal of the Irish members to participate 
in the address to the Queen or to go to Windsor to-day 
is a very real and significant fact. A little generosity 
would pave the way for the acceptance of the reforms 
the Government is offering to Ireland, and Mr. Balfour's 


Pocal "Self-Government Act and his bribe in the form 


of relief of taxation would have a chance of being 
effectual. 


tion follows quickly on Mr. Curzon’s mistakes. 
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hursday of last week he denied that anything 


of Mombasa in authorizing the restoration to their 
owners of slaves who had fled from Zanzibar to the strip 
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of British territory on the East Coast of Africa south 
of Mombasa and facing the island. The next night 
he had to admit that he himself and the Foreign Office 
had wholly overlooked the documentary evidence 
brought forward by Sir Charles Dilke, and he had 
further to assure the House that specific in- 
structions were now being sent out to Mombasa 
that no such proceedings as those referred to 
should take place in future. This latter assurance 
was rather like locking the stable door after the de- 
parture of the horse; for Sir Charles Dilke expressly 
stated, on the authority of Bishop Tucker, that this 
surrender of fugitive slaves in scores had gone on until 
December last, but had then ceased. The scandal was 
that it should ever have occurred at all. There has no 
doubt been a good deal of exaggeration on both sides 
in this matter, due to the private interests concerned. 
One side is intimately bound up with the Administra- 
tion of the Protectorate on the East Coast of Africa; 
the other is for certain reasons bitterly opposed to it. 
Sir Charles Dilke, however, who did a public service 
by calling attention to the matter, based his statements 
on the evidence supplied by the missionary societies; 
and as the Administration has taken special pains to 
conciliate these. powerful bodies by numerous delicate 
attentions, it was not likely that their damning accusa- 
tions erred in the direction of exaggeration. 


The episode of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill on 
Wednesday afternoon was a pleasant little comedy for 
those who understood its significance. That the House 
of Commons declined to accept General Laurie’s pro- 
posal to dismiss the Bill, and adjourned the discussion 
to next Wednesday, is to be explained by the fact that 
members do not like the Plumbers’ Bill more but the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill less. The latter measure is 
down for Wednesday, and there are many members 
who dislike Women’s Suffrage cordially, but who are 
pledged to support it. Consequently, they were glad of 
any pretext to avoid the abhorred subject, and the ad- 
journment of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill afforded 
them an opportunity they hastened to grasp. As forthe 
Bill itself, it is an impossible one, and its genesis 
is to be sought only in the desire of the Plumbers’ 
Company to find a reason for its own existence. On 
the face of it the proposal that the registration of 
plumbers throughout the country should be in the 
hands of a City Company is absurd, however honour- 
able and high-minded a body, in Dr. Farquharson’s 
opinion, the Company may be. The better plan, after 
the Bill has served its purpose on Wednesday of 
burking the Women’s Suffrage discussion, will be for 
the Government to bring in a Bill of its own on the 
subject, placing the whole matter in the hands of the 
County Councils. 


The Bishop of Winchester is usually regarded as a 
shrewd and sensible man, if no scholar. It cannot be 
said that he exhibited these qualities in his speech in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday on behalf of the rejec- 
tion of Lord Hobhouse’s Sunday Bill. He was sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in a fiery 
speech by the Lord Chancellor, with the result that the 
obsolete and ridiculous old Act which Lord Hobhouse 
sought to abolish is granted a new lease of life. A 
practical suggestion came from the Archbishop of York, 
which has been taken up by the Sunday League— 
namely, that a Bill should be prepared with the simple 
object of getting rid of the ‘‘ common informer.” What 
nonsense it is to talk about ‘‘ the Continental Sunday” ! 
A Continental Sunday is quite as quiet and orderly as an 
English Sunday ; there is very much more church-going, 
and very much less drinking. What Lord Halsbury 
and his episcopal friends appear to mean is the Parisian 
Sunday. 


It appears that the Queen’s Message to the House of 
Commons was the result of a complaint made to Her 
Majesty by Lord Lorne, who was in thie thick of the 
football scrimmage which took place at Buckingham 
Palace last week. For that incident the officials 
deserve more than all the blame and punishment they 
are likely to get. The affair was as badly planned as 
it was conducted. To begin with, three deputations 
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visited the Palace at the same time—the Lords, the 
Commons and a number of County Council Chairmen 
and Mayors. At least 1,500 people were endeavouring 
to get in at once, and although the officials should 
have made the best amends possible for their mistake 
by using the hundred yards of corridor and staircase at 
their disposal, they sapiently elected to let this space 
remain empty while they crowded angry and protesting 
members into a kind of Black Hole of Calcutta. 


The Speaker was very badly used. First he was 
hustled into this black hole; then Sir Spencer Ponsonby 
Fane called ‘‘ Where’s the Speaker?” and poor Mr. 
Gully was run up the staircase and into the presence 
of the Queen. The Privy Councillors followed 
him in the orderly fashion they have acquired by 
arranging themselves in order of precedence at many 
Speaker’s dinners ; but the mass of the members simply 
tumbled up the stairs as best they could, the resulting 
scene being almost unparalleled in a Royal palace. 
Not content with this, the officials, so soon as Mr, 
Gully had done his duty, ran him down again; and, 
to crown all, when the Speaker reached the door he 
found that his carriage, instead of being allowed to 
wait, had been sent away, in defiance of all the laws of 
the courtesy usually practised on such occasions. 


We hope that all those who suffered damage, whether 
to their dignity or merely to their person, will be 
consoled by the Queen’s invitation to visit her at 
Windsor this afternoon and ‘“‘bring their wives.” 
There seems to be no moral to be drawn from the 
disaster, save that officialdom is always very stupid 
and very arrogant, and the officials who mismanaged 
the affair amongst the most arrogant and most stupid 
we have heard of. 


The Finance Bill got through Committee on Tuesday 
with no other incident than an absurd proposal from 
Mr. Dillon to remedy the financial wrongs of Ireland 
by docking the Imperial revenue at one stroke of some 
47,000,000 a year. His suggestion was to reduce the 
duty on unmanufactured tobacco by 2s. per pound in 
order to reduce the burden of taxation on the Irish 
peasant. The amendment was rejected of course, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised that Ireland 
should be given the opportunity of experimenting in the 
cultivation of tobacco, though a similar experiment in 
England, authorized by Sir William Harcourt some 
eleven years ago, was not very encouraging. 


Mr. Walter Long very wisely went into central Essex 
on Wednesday to observe for himself the destruction 
wrought by the great storm last week, and at question 
time on Thursday bore personal testimony to the 
grievous nature of the calamity which has befallen a 
county long unprosperous. The most violent American 
tornado could scarcely do more damage in twenty 
minutes than was achieved by this storm of wind and 
hail. Over an area of some too square miles the crops, 
both of corn and garden produce, the windows of houses 
and conservatories, chimney-pots, tiles and trees, were 
everywhere destroyed, and a rough estimate of the loss 
places it at something over half a million. The hail- 
stones are described as of the size of a man’s fist, and 
the wind and rain finished the ruin these formidable 
missiles began. The case is eminently one for imme- 
diate and effective relief for the many farmers and 
yeomen who at a moment when an abundant harvest 
promised the beginning of better times have had their 
whole fortunes wrecked. The private generosity which 
responds so readily to the necessities of our fellow-sub- 
jects at a distance wiil not fail to come to the relief of 
these men of Essex. Any direct grant of money from 
the Government is, of course, out of the question, but 
Mr. Walter Long has already sent an inspector into the 
district to report on the extent of the damage, and the 
Board of Agriculture will afford all possible aid in the 
organization of relief. 


The Duke of York is going to visit the distressful 
country next month, and that is good news. Such 


visits should be annual instead of occurring once in a 
generation or so. 


But we wish that in the meantime 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour would pluck up courage and insist 
on fair play for Ireland at the hands of the great depart- 
ments. The Treasury, an old offender, has been at its 
tricks again. Not content with depriving that country 
of its proper grant under the Rating Relief Act, it is 
now “ adjusting” the saving effected by the reduction 
of the Irish judicial body, so that Ireland shall get no 
benefit from the economy. When Irish members of all 
sections have been taunted with encouraging extrava- 
gances of administration, their answer has been that 
they had no incentive to economy, for the Treasury 
sucked up all the money saved and Ireland saw it no 
more So much did this simple fact strike Mr. Arthur 
Balfour that in his speech promising Local Government 
he mentioned a special provision to ensure that the new 
County Councils should reap the full benefit of their 
thrift. Every one looked for a substantial benefit 
from the abolition of the three judgeships. But not at 
all, said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, on Tuesday, in his 
most aggressively virtuous tone. ‘‘ It is true that there 
is a great saving in judges, but the Land Act is a very 
expensive thing to work, and what is saved under 
one head has been spent under another”! Comment 
would spoil such a story. 


The appointment of Sir Francis Grenfell to the com- 
mand of the British Army of Occupation in Egypt, 
whatever its ulterior significance may be, is an excellent 
one. He is one of the three men who have transformed 
the Egyptian Army from a mere rabble into a quite 
respectable fighting force. The other two were Sir 
Evelyn Wood and Sir Herbert Kitchener; but as Sir 
Francis Grenfell was popular, not only with the soldiers, 
but with the native Administration also, they are in- 
clined to give him all the credit. He was Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s predecessor as Sirdar of the Egyptian Army 
from 1885 to 1892, and owes no small portion of his 
social success to Lady Grenfell’s qualities as a hostess. 
As Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces in Eng- 
land since 1894 he has won the esteem of all, and there 
is no doubt that the appointment will be a popular one. 


We are still without any news of the measure of 
success attained by the British Mission to Abyssinia, 
but there ought shortly to be some indication of the 
way the wind is blowing. There was a time when our 
influence was supreme in that quarter—when even that 
distrustful savage Ras Alula welcomed our emissaries 
as brothers ; but by ‘‘ putting our money on the wrong 
horse” and supporting Italian aggression we forfeited 
our favoured position. So everything has to be done 
over again, and now that the ‘‘ King of Kings ” has 
annihilated the army of a great European Power he is 
hardly likely to be over-complaisant. The French 
Missions have ended in a fiasco, is is true; but 
because Menelek thinks as little of France as of Italy 
it does not follow that he is ready to embrace England. 
He wants more territory, and now that his fear of the 
Dervishes, by whom his predecessor was defeated and 
slain in battle, has abated, he is again casting longing 
looks towards the valley of the Nile. 


Meanwhile Captain Chaltin, whom we had almost 
forgotten, reports that he succeeded in reaching Rejaaf 
in February last, and that the flag of the Congo State 
is once more established onthe Upper Nile. He fought 
two battles, defeated four thousand dervishes, and 
captured a great store of rifles, ammunition and 
supplies. It is more than a year since Chaltin’s de- 
parture from Dongu was announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets from Brussels, as a mere detail in 
a great plan of campaign arranged between Baron 
Dhanis and General Wahis which was to sweep the 
whole country from the Wells to the Nile, and now 
nothing is heard of the Baron but rumours of mutiny and 
disaster, The English effective occupation extends, 
we are told, from Uganda up to the cataracts at Dufile, 
but if we have a post there it is curious that the 
Foreign Office should not have heard directly of the 
arrival of a Belgian force at Rejaaf and of the great 
battles that are reported to have taken place there. 
That the Khalifa’s lieutenants are falling back on 
Omdurman we.can well. believe ; but previous Belgian 
expeditions have been more terrible to the unfortunate 
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inhabitants of the country through which they pass 
than to the enemies of the Congo State. ‘ 


The Hawaii incident may now be taken as practically 
closed. The annexation of the Sandwich Islands by 
the United States is an accomplished fact, and the only 
questions that remain are the form of the annexation 
and the concessions Japan can secure for Japanese 
emigrants to the islands. Japan is not likely to inter- 
fere further than to secure the best terms she can with 
regard to the second point. Had she attempted to 
annex Hawaii the onus of declaring war would have 
lain upon the United States. As it is, it lies with 
Japan, and she has acted wisely in accepting the accom- 
plished fact. In the alternative what could she have 
done? Since the Chinese war she has very foolishly 
been increasing her army to the neglect of her navy, 
though it is evident from the result of the war that all 
conquest in China is forbidden her by the European 
Powers. As an insular nation her manifest policy is to 
develop and to rely upon her navy. Her chance would 
have been a war between the United States and Spain 
over the Cuban question. Then she could have seized 
the Philippines without interference. 


The wreck of the ‘‘ Aden” on the rocky promontory 
at the eastern end of the island of Socotra will no doubt 
compel the Government to take steps at once to place a 
lighthouse on this dangerous point. Indeed, it is said 
that some seven years ago a captain of one of the Orient 
boats declared there would never be a light on Socotra 
until a P. & O. ship was wrecked there. The island, 
which, with a number of smaller islands extending to 
Cape Guardafui, is a British possession, lies in a direct 
line between Colombo and Aden. The coast is rock- 
bound and desolate, and in bad weather it is a perpetual 
danger to the immense number of British ships journey- 
ing through the Suez Canal to and from our Eastern 
possessions. Yet, to the disgrace of the permanent 
officials at the Board of Trade, there is not a light upon 
the island, nor upon the equally dangerous African 
coast close at hand. A strange story is told that some 
years ago arrangements were made to put up a light in 
the neighbourhood, but that the local chief, when he 
discovered the object of the light to be the prevention of 
shipwrecks, revoked the permission he had given, ob- 
jecting that shipwrecks were an important source of 
income to his subjects. If the story is true, it only 
illustrates more fully the weakness and incapacity of 
the officials concerned. 


The gentleman who writes City notes for the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” thinks very little of German competition. 
He quotes with gusto a wondrous translation of a 
statement put forward by a German Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber, like the wary and sensible insti- 
tution one naturally expects a body of German business 
men to be, warns its members against letting their joy 
over the recent discussion in England on German com- 
petition blind them to the need for continue and earnest 
perseverance in the good way, and reminds them that 
English industrialism is still of formidable dimensions. 
That is all the document amounts to, and it is an addi- 
tional proof of the fact that our rivals are wonderfully 
level-headed persons: not even flattery can divert them 
for a moment from their steadfast pursuit of the main 
chance. The ‘ Pall Mall” paragraphist, however, falls 
chortling into the trap, and exclaims that the statement 
is ‘‘ quite refreshing.” 


The Vestry of Shoreditch, of all places, has opened 
municipal works of considerable novelty and import- 
ance. A vast amount of household refuse had to be 
removed by contractors at a considerable cost, and the 
Vestry have started a plant to destroy the refuse by 
fire. In its destruction a considerable amount of heat 
is given out, and this is used to produce the steam 
which forms the motive power of a central electrical 
station. The destructors are in continual use through- 
out the day and night, while a large electric supply is 
required only at night. An interesting adaptation has 
been made of what is called thermal storage. During 
the day, the steam produced is mixed in a vessel with 
cold water in such proportions that by evening the 
cylinder is full of water at the temperature required. 
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THE KAISER AND “HIS MEN.” 


Oo Bis work of Reconstruction has been going steadily 
‘ on in Germany. When it began the Imperial 
Ministry was composed of men of no great eminence 
perhaps, but still, in the main, of men of skill and 
experience in conducting their departments and in 
managing the Reichstag. As it now stands, the men 
of experience have, one and all (with the exception of 
the Chancellor, whose time is coming), retired ‘‘ for 
reasons of health,” and their places are being filled with 
_men orderel in from Rome, from China, from Copen- 
hagen. A week ago Herr von Miquel, a subordinate 
Prussian Minister, was shoved to the front, and it was 
announced that he was practically to take over the 
‘* Home” side of the Imperial Chancery, Prince Hohen- 
lohe being requested to confine himself, under the 
Emperor’s guidance, to Fereign Affairs. The Chancellor 
promptly sent a communiqué to the ‘‘ Norddeutsche ” de- 
claring that so long as he was Chancellor he intended 
to remain responsible for both Home and Foreign Affairs. 
Thereupon Herr von Biilow, Minister at Rome, was 
sent for in het haste to Kiel, and the announcement 
appeared in due course that he had been appointed 
Foreign Minister in place of Baron Marschall von 
Biberstein. It is openly stated in the inspired papers 
that this appointment is only temporary, that Prince 
Hohenlohe, finding an Emperor’s Man planted both to 
his right hand and to his left, both at the Foreign Office 
and the Home Department, will find his health, too, 
insufficient for the strain, and will resign. Herr von 
Biilow would then become Chancellor ; and his successor 
as Foreign Secretary, an unknown gentleman of the 
name of Kinderlein-Wachter, has already been desig- 
nated by those writers who claim to know the Kaiser’s 
mind. Herr, von Botticher’s resignation has been 
accepted, Admiral Hollmann is already displaced, while 
poor von S‘ephan would turn in his grave to find a 
“retired military officer,” whose name he had never 
heard, appointed Postmaster-General. It is the policy 
of the sweeping brush with a vengeance. The ‘old 
gang” have been cleared out with as little ceremony as 
was displayed on a famous occasion by the Emperor’s 
royal ancestor: ‘‘ Der Rittmeister von Bliicher kann 
sich zum Teufel scheren.” 

Having got ‘‘ his men,” the question arises, whiat will 
William the Witless do with them? The immediate dis- 
pute began, it will be remembered, with the Navy Esti- 
mates. The Emperor means to carry out a World Policy, 
and so he must havea navy equal to his ambition. The 
Reichstag refused the money, but the Emperor goes 
on with his building. He is entrusted with the safety 
of the Empire and is not to be thwarted by a group of 
**vaterlandslose Gesellen” just because they happen to 
be members of the Reichstag. In that we may at once 
admit he is following a great precedent. When in the 
early ’sixties the Landtag—there was no Reich then, 
and no Reichstag—refused the army credits, the King 
and his Minister-President went on with their task, a 
task, as the Minister said, that was to be “carried 
through” not by Parliamentary majorities, but by 
“blood and iron.” But the task was an urgent and 
definite one, and the men were competent—William 
the Elder, von Bismarck, von Roon, von Moltke— 
that was the group upon which depended the supremacy 
of Prussia in Germany and of Germany in Europe. 
Somehow the new quadrilateral—William the Witless, 
von Biilow, von Miquel, von Tirpitz—does not sound 
so convincing. And is it clear that the Emperor quite 
knows what he wants and how he is to get it? He 
wants his own way, of course; but whither does that 
way lead? The goal seems to vary with the seasons. 
One day Socialism is the enemy that is to be “ ground 
to powder,” another day it is France, then the English 
Colonial system, and, latest of all, the United States of 
America ! 

The first enemy to be met, however, is the German 
Reichstag, and the struggle will be watched with 
interest. The ‘‘ Emperor’s Friends” could at present 
muster at the outside about a hundred votes out of a 
house of 397, and the next election will probably 
diminish rather than increase their numbers. The 
‘* Junkers” are strong in their own country, east of the 
Elbe, but throughout the rest of Germany they hardly 


count. And therein lies an indication of a danger 
which a wiser man would have foreseen. When Bis- 
marck fought the Landtag and beat them, he had one 
solid, historic, united State to deal with, a State in 
which the word ‘‘ secession ” was never whispered from 
the Rhine to the Vistula. The Emperor and his new 
Chancellor will find against them a majority, not of 
loyal Prussians, Pomeranians, Palatines, and men of 
the Mark, but of Bavarians, Wiirtembergers, Hessians, 
and Saxons, who are proud of Germany it may be, but 
whose hatred of Prussia and the Prussians is not alto- 
gether forgotten. We have no wish to make too 
much of this diversity of feeling, which with sensible 
government need never have come to the front. ‘If 
we had had you to lead us,” shouted an enthusiastic 
Bavarian jiger to the Crown Prince Frederic, ‘‘ we 
should have beaten those d——d Prussians,” and 
the South Germans would have followed the old 
Emperor or his son to the end. But this terrible young 
man has succeeded in setting everybody by the ears, 
in making half Prussia discontented, and in creating a 
Solid South which sometimes asks whether after all 
unity was worth the sacrifice. No one who is much 
in correspondence with educated and patriotic Germans 
can have any doubt of the existence and steady growth 
of this feeling.. There is no career except for the 
servile, for those who cringe and swagger in the train of 
the Emperor. Whoever refuses to bow the knee in 
adoration—even if it is a brother or a sister or a 
mother—is frowned upon and kept at arm’s length. 
The New Germany is to be kept only for the Kaiser 
and his men, who are leading it no one knows whither. 
In no quarter is there confidence in the future. Itisa 
poor result for thirty years of empire and supremacy. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


HE great Review has come and gone and is already 
a memory of the past. In splendour it transcended, 
as we anticipated, all previous reviews, that of 1856 in- 
cluded, when 240 war-ships wereinspected by HerMajesty. 
In displacement, gun-power and defensive force the 165 
vessels of 1897 far surpassed the ships figuring in the 
display which followed the close of the Crimean War, 
and in the Jubilee Review of 1887. The vast progress 
which we have achieved in every direction during the 
last ten years was clearly revealed to Britishers and 
foreigners alike. Particularly remarkable was the 
workmanlike air of our fleet; its ships in each class 
were for the most part symmetrical and uniform ; they 
had the appearance, as in fact is the case, of being the 
creation of one brain. Spithead was not on 26 June ‘‘a 
museum of specimens.” Eleven of the largest battle- 
ships were in external outline, speed and manoeuvring 
power almost identical; they formed a squadron in 
which there were no lame ducks or weak spots—a 
squadron such as has never before been assem- 
bled by any Power. ‘‘ We lay in our battleships by 
the mile,” an exuberant Britisher remarked to a German 
journalist in the ‘‘ Dunera,” with pardonable exaggera- 
tion. Little less remarkable was the flotilla of forty- 
four cruisers, in which the types were few and the 
general uniformity of design very great. The fine pro- 
portions of the Powerful” and ‘‘ Terrible” to some 
extent concealed from the observer their colossal size ; 
but they looked solid and simple, though no one could 
feel altogether comfortable who turned his eyes from 
them to the smaller ‘‘ Rossiya” and remembered her 
far heavier battery. The second-class cruisers had 
an air of speed about them, and in the third class 
the ‘‘Pelorus” swam graceful as a yacht, with 
every appearance of good sea-going qualities. The 
‘* squadronlets” of destroyers—thirty in number— 
moored all together, also helped to convey the idea 
that we ordered our ships ‘‘ by the mile.” ‘They are 
certainly the finest torpedo flotilla in existence. The 
torpedo gunboats, or ‘‘ catchers,” as they are called in 
the navy—chiefly because they cannot catch—were less 
satisfactory ; with a few exceptions, they are slow and 
quite unsuited for their work. The torpedo-boats 
were also unimposing, as they are old and slow, only 
two of the twenty having been launched within the last 
ten years. 
Amongst the foreign 
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‘*Rossiya,” ‘‘Pothuau,” and ‘‘ Fuji” were the most 
impressive. The Brooklyn” is an extraordinary 
looking cruiser, painted a brilliant white and delicate 
salmon. She is full of dodges, as a Yankee ship should 
be, but, well planned and clever though many of these 
are, it is to be feared that they would not stand the test 
of action. She was warmly cheered, and she deserved 
the cheering. She is faster and moré heavily armed 
than any British cruiser of her own size, and her guns 
are better protected. The ‘‘ Rossiya” is a ship which 
inspires alarm. With an immense coal supply, a high 
freeboard, water-tube boilers, powerful engines, a 
tremendous armament, and probably excellent nautical 
qualities, it is impossible to say what mischief she 
might not do if she were let loose on our commerce. 
She is the ‘‘ Alabama” of our own day, but an “‘ Ala- 
bama”’ which could engage with reasonable probability 
of success the very best of our cruisers, differing in 
this from her prototype, which was almost helpless 
when run to earth by the “‘ Kearsarge.” She has three 
lightly rigged masts, and should be able just to move 
along under sails. She goes to China, where we have 
as yet no ship that can compare with her in force. The 
‘*Pothuau” was not so menacing, and yet, once more, 
one felt uneasy at noting the fact that her guns were 
heavier and better protected than those of the latest 
British cruisers of her size. As for the ‘‘ Fuji,” she is 
of English construction and design—a splendid ship, 
though in no way superior to our ‘‘ Majestics” and 
‘* Royal Soveteigns,” when we have conceded her a 
distinct advantage in speed. 

There were three points in which our ships—good as 
they were—did not shine in comparison with foreign 
vessels. So far as can be seen, there is no sound 
reason for disregarding the lesson of history—that of the 
Napoleonic war excepted, when the French fersonnel 
was so vastly inferior to our own—as to the importance 
of broadside. On the other hand, it would not be fair to 
omit the fact that our own ships generally carry more 
coal and ammunition than the foreigners of correspond- 
ing size. 

As a pageant, the Review was a little disappointing, 
owing to the necessary interval between the ships. Five 
lines each five to six miles long, covering over twenty 
square miles of sea, were difficult, if not impossible, for the 
eye to take in. Ifthe fleet itself was imposing enough, 
the steaming of the Royal yacht through the lines added 
little to the effect, except that salutes were fired, cheers 
given and ships manned and decorated with flags. As 
Lord Charles Beresford has suggested, it would have 
been vastly more impressive had the four British 
divisions and the foreigners defiled past the Royal 
yacht. Spithead, however, is hardly large enough for 
fleet evolutions ; and no one wanted to see a British 
battleship stuck fast on one of the numerous shoals as 
a finale to the week’s rejoicings. 

At night the illumination of the fleet was a spectacle 
which surpassed all anticipation. It was enchanting 
and enthralling. Each vessel was lighted up in out- 
line. There was no unnecessary detail shown, and the 
eye was better able to grasp the vast size of the armada 
than in the daytime. The salute given simultaneously 
by the whole fleet was also far finer than the salute by 
divisions in the afternoon. Nothing could surpass the 
enthusiasm of the immense crowd which watched the 
scene from the shore, cheering and shouting patriotic 
songs with an ebullience of sentiment rare in prosaic, 
unpoetical Englishmen. 

It is to be feared that one result of this magnificent 
display will be to induce a feeling of over-confidence in 
Englishmen. It is a new thing for us to hear the 
journals of the Continent shouting in unison ‘‘ How 
strong they are!” And yet we should remember that, for 
all our battleships, cruisers, and torpedo craft collected 
at Spithead or in commission abroad, we have not, to 
quote Lord Brassey, ‘‘ the advantage in numbers which 
would certainly be desirable to meet the extra strain which 
would be thrown upon a navy which is expected to protect 
by an offensive defence ”—in cruisers ‘‘ we have an ad- 
vantage, conspicuous . . . though hardly proportionate 
to the magnitude of our mercantile marine.” We should, 
too, remember that behind the 165 ships we have little 
or nothing in reserve; for though there are a certain 
number of old battleships and new destroyers in our 
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yards, the officers, engineers and skilled ratings for 
them are wanting, and the battleships are ina discredit- 
able state of disrepair. And abroad with feverish 
activity our rivals are building up their fleets. France, 
indeed, may be falling behind in the race: the day of 
her rivalry with us may be passing; but the stronger 
and more tenacious hand of Germany is clutching at 
sea-power. Of all the bluejackets to be seen in the Ports- 
mouth streets, the German comes closest to our own, 
in smartness, activity, and discipline. The German 
officer is probably—though this may sound a hard saying 
to Englishmen—better than our own. Let us then, 
invigorated by this sight of our strength, continue our 
work of building up the fleet and improving its quality, 
satisfied that in so doing we are labouring for the glory 
of England and the preservation of the Empire. 


THE ZANZIBAR SCANDAL 


T= revelations during the debate on slavery in 
Zanzibar in the House of Commons on the 24th 
ult. have left a most unfavourable impression on the 
minds of many loyal supporters of the Government ; 
for they show that, in defiance of one of the most sacred 
of British traditions, our agents have been engaged in 
the capture of runaway slaves, and that our home 
officials are sometimes deplorably ignorant of the acts 
of their foreign representatives. Thanks to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s motion, the Government must now realize the 
unfortunate consequences of its shuffling policy in 
regard to the Labour question in East Africa. Alterna- 
tive policies were originally open to the Government in 
this matter. It could have boldly told the anti-slavery 
party that it did not regard the present as an appro- 
priate time at which to revolutionize the industrial 
system of British East Africa and Zanzibar, and 
that domestic slavery would not be further in- 
terfered with until the Uganda Railway is laid 
to Machakos. Or the Government might have 
bowed to English sentiment, have incurred un- 
popularity in Africa, and imported a sufficient supply of 
Indian coolies to render itself independent of African 
labour in the coast lands. <A very strong case could 
have been made out for the former policy, although its 
adoption would have involved the retention of slavery 
for another three years, and involved East African 
administration in many inconsistencies and anomalies. 
But these would have been trivial compared with those 
under which our agents work in Egypt, and the neces- 
sity for pushing forward the Uganda Railway would 
have been taken as a sufficient excuse by all reason- 
able people in this country. But unfortunately the 
Government adopted a middle course, trying to curry 
favour with the anti-slavery party at home, while 
reducing to a minimum the wrath of the Arabs in 
Africa. The natural consequence is that they have 
pleased neither party. The interests of the East African 
planters are so diametrically opposed to the theories of 
the anti-slavery party that the policy was probably im- 
possible from the first. Whatever chance it might have 
had was destroyed by the fact that it had to be carried 
out by Mr. George Curzon, Sir Arthur Hardinge, and 
Mr. Clifford Crauford. A series of injudicious admis- 
sions and promises by Mr. Curzon rendered the com- 
promise unworkable, while Sir A. Hardinge adopted 
from the first an attitude of pronounced hostility to any 
scheme of emancipation, and, apparently in conjunction 
with Mr. Crauford, has been engaged in operations as 
illegal as they are injudicious and unjust. 

For if there be one question connected with East 
African slavery which admits of no difference of opinion, 
legal or moral, it is the treatment of fugitive slaves. 
The only justification for the temporary retention of 
domestic slavery in East Africa is that the system is a 
serfdom, the immediate abolition of which would be 
detrimental to the interests of the slaves themselves, 
‘* Slavery is a very mild and humane institution in the 
hands of a good Mahomedan,” says Mr. Lane Poole, and 
no one who has visited the slave plantations of East Africa 
doubts that in many, if not in most, cases this judg- 
ment is true. But in spite of Mohammed's declaration 
that ‘‘a man who ill-treats his slave shall not enter into 
Paradise,” the slaves are sometimes cruelly ill-used. It 
is probably only a small minority of the masters who 
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adopt such a suicidal policy; but some of them do. 
The fact that a slave runs away is in itself weighty 
prima facre evidence of ill-treatment. The slaves have 
their own small gardens, their own huts, and their own 
property. A slave would not abandon these without 
cause. The obvious policy was therefore to punish the 
bad mas'ers, andnomethod of doing this could be simpler, 
more effective, and more appropriate than to refuse 
to undertake the recapture of fugitives. Those who, like 
Sir Arthur Hardinge, are most anxious to delay the final 
abolition of slavery ought to have been the most careful 
to point out to the owners that the only tie which can 
now keep slaves in bondage is personal affection 
between master and man. But, instead of that, Sir 
Arthur Hardinge and his subordinate, Vice-Consul 
Crauford, of Mombasa, have been using the British 
power to protect the worst class of slave-owners from 
the natural consequences of their own misdeeds. 
Fortunately their proceedings are as illegal as they are 
immoral. The most scandalous thing about this slave- 
hunting is that nothing was known about them to the 
responsible officials at home. But how simple is Mr. 
Curzon’s faith in his agents was shown by his amazing 
remark that the ‘‘ best guarantee” that Sir Arthur 
Hardinge will do his utmost to enforce the Emancipa- 
tion Decree is ‘‘his great popularity with the Arabs.” 
Great popularity among the thieves is not usually re- 
garded as the best of testimonials to a policeman! 
Mr. Curzon has shown himself lacking in the brain and 
grit necessary to deal with this monstrous Zanzibar 
scandal; the Colonial Office should deal with it for 
him, and deal with it promptly. 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW. 
IL. 


T is a difficult matter indeed, as one searches the 
tablets of one’s memory, to decide from among a 


thousand lovely scenes which retains the greatest hold. 


upon the affections. So many accessories go, too, to 
influence the mind in favour of some particular land- 
scape. The field in which as a lad one shot one’s first 
partridge, and its neighbouring scenery, even if no 
more than broad fields and elmy hedgerows, must be 
always fair to the imagination. The highland stream 
where one killed one’s first trout ; the wild Connemara 
moorland where lies a favourite sea-trout lake; the 
magnificent coast and mountain scenery of West Mayo, 
where grouse-shooting may be enjoyed amid some of 
the sublimest scenery in the world ; a meet of foxhounds 
in front of some ancient English home ; hounds running 
in a winter landscape ; the autumn woodlands upon a 
fine October morning; these and a hundred other 
scenes jostle one another in the memory. If one turns 
to foreign scapes—and every one travels nowadays—the 
ictures are yet more bewildering. The scenery of Table 
ay and the Cape peninsula is in its way matchless. 
Some of the mountain interiors of the Eastern Province 
of Cape Colony—seldom indeed visited by English 
travellers—are of very wonderful beauty. A yellow, 
grass-clad African plain, plentifully besprinkled with 
wild game, has for many eyes an irresistible charm. 
Few scenes in nature are more perfect than a salt-pan at 
the hour of sunrise, decorated by those dainty gazelles, 
the springboks, all displaying themselves after their 
own marvellous fashion. The sight of a troop of 
tall giraffe browsing amid the park-like acacia groves 
of the pathless and waterless stretches of the desert 
Kalahari is, in its way, unique. 

Yet, if asked to choose from these and innumerable 
other pictures upon which the mind lingers with an 
always keen sense of pleasure, I am inclined to think 
that Norway, with its vast fjords and mountains, its 
magnificent falls and torrents, its innumerable rivers 
and lakes, its fjelds and forests, offers the most 
entrancing memories. Who that has seen Norway in 
June, when the grass is greener, the wild flowers are 
more wonderful than in any other land; when night 
is practically unknown, and Nature can scarcely be 
said to close her eyes, can deny that the country is 
one long scene of never-ending beauty? Where all is 
marvellously fair, and the senses are day after day 
provided with impressions which, to the last day of life, 
can never be effaced, it is hard to pick and choose. 
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But the first day spent upon a small lake, known as 
Espelands Vand, lying at the far end of the Hardanger 
Fjord, will always remain green in the writer’s 
memory. 

It was a hot morning in early July as we quitted the 
edge of the fair blue fjord, made our way past the 
green grass-clad moraines, along a broad, rippling 
salmon river, and then turned right-handed up a stiff 
hill-side. The path lay along the course of a brawling 
mountain torrent, whose clear, cool music fell always 
pleasantly upon the ear. Through fragrant pine 
forests we made our way; our toil—for it was hot 
work climbing—lightened by the odorous breath of the 
woods, the checkering of light and shade, and the 
general air of peace and enjoyment that was apparent 
in this remote place, even among the wild birds of the 
air. 

In the forest, lesser woodpeckers, handsome in 
plumage of red and black, a Siberian jay or two, bramb- 
lings, redpoles, nuthatches and tree-creepers were to be 
seen. A buzzard was upon the wing as we crossed an 
open grassy clearing, another sat motionless upon a 
ruined pine further on.  Fieldfares, redwings, and 
missel-thrushes, ring-ousels, marsh-tits and other birds 
were to be espied on open ground. Through the forest, 
besides the pale blue sky, glimpses of stern mountains, 
rising everywhere around us, were to be had. A climb 
of something less than an hour and a half brought us 
at length to the margin of the place we sought, and, 
suddenly, Espelands Vand, one of the fairest small lakes 
in all Scandinavia, lay before us. We had come with 
fishing-rods in our hands and creels upon our backs, 
and from the sporting point of view it must be admitted 
that, just at this moment, the prospect was not an 
alluring one. A&sthetically it was perfect. The breeze 
of early morning had fallen, and the Vand lay like 
a vast steel mirror before us. Nestling in the lap of 
towering mountains the little lake, its surface absolutely 
unflawed, save by a trout rising here and there lazily at 
a fly, lay as if perfectly asleep, a dreamy picture of 
repose. Its shores were girt partly by forest, partly by 
low grassy land. In the background, the great rocky 
mountains of Norbot Nut, Skaara Fjeld, and Hondals 
Nut, their summits patched and streaked with snow, 
accentuated by their wild and rugged aspects the calm 
and reposeful beauty of the blue Vand stretching its 
two miles of length before us. Two or three old 
timbered Norsk farmhouses stood upon the western 
shore of the lake. Beyond these, glittering in the 
sunshine, foamed down the steep mountain side, leaping 
towards the lake in a splendid arc, one of the most 
beautiful waterfalls to be seen even in Norway. It was 
an absolutely enchanting picture. 

From the fisherman’s point of view the morning 
seemed hopeless. A blue sky, a hot air, no catspaw of 
wind, clear water, and a flawless surface promised as ill 
for sport as could well be imagined. But in Norway, 
where trout are marvellously unsophisticated, the angler 
need seldom despair. It was too clear for casting, but, 
having procured a boat, our guide rowed us slowly 
down the lovely lake. Upon the off chance, we trailed 
our flies, at the end of long lines, some way behind us. 
We put out also a third rod, to which was attached a 
phantom minnow. Despite the lack of breeze, it was 
not long before the minnow was attacked, and a plump 
trout of nearly a pound weight, in very perfect condi- 
tion, was quickly in the boat. The capture of our first 
fish seemed to declare itself the signal for a change of 
atmosphere. Hitherto we had been sweltering under a 
burning sun, with no air of wind to mitigate the heat. 
Within five minutes a fresh breeze was blowing at our 
backs, the lake surface was fanned to a charming ripple, 
and the fishing instantly improved. 

We reeled in the phantom minnow, shortened our 
lines, and began casting. Rowing slowly round the 
beautiful Vand, we enjoyed excellent sport, and by one 
o’clock, when we landed for a bathe and lunch, seven- 
teen good trout lay in the boat at our feet. In the 
afternoon, after lunch, a smoke, and a rest near the 
waterfall, we continued our explorations and added 
fourteen more fish to our bag. It was, by the way, in 
the rough water caused by the incursion of that mag- 
nificent waterfall of Espelands Vand—the most perfect 
small waterfall in Norway, to my thinking—that we 
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secured our finest fish. We killed nothing over two 
unds, either this day or thereafter, on Espelands 
and, but the trout were, thanks to the plentiful 
stretch of grassy shores and the ample feeding, all in 
high condition. At the far end of the lake the water 
narrowed, to reopen into a second sheet of water some- 
what more enclosed in a setting of bush and forest. 
The eastern shores of the lake, forming the lower 
slopes of the mountain on that side, are wet and 
swampy—in a rainy season they must be almost 
impassable—and we found the cloudberry, just now 
ripening into fruit, growing abundantly. Ravens with 
hoarse, sepulchral voices, a goshawk or two plying 
their predatory careers, an early family of black- 
throated divers, and some wading birds were to be noted 
about this quiet lake. At six o'clock, in the full glory 
of evening, we counted the bag—thirty-one good fish— 
put up our rods, reluctantly quitted this most beautiful 
spot, and plunged into the woods homeward. I have 
fished Espelands Vand upon other occasions. Always 
has it afforded the keenest pleasure for its rare beauties 
and its ample sport. And, once more ransacking the 
memories of many a fair scene, I can assert that few 
places in this world of ours can offer greater charms 
than the little Norwegian lake I have attempted to 
depict. H. A. BrYDEN. 


A VILLAGE JUBILEE. 


6 Kaas excitement which for a fortnight has made 
London insufferable has been without a counter- 
part in the country. The feverish celebrations of town 
have only been to us as a faint echo voiced by a two 
days’ old newspaper, and we have taken our pleasure 
placidly in correspondence with our environment. We 
began early on Jubilee day, anticipating, if the news- 
paper speaks truthfully, a virtue which the Londoners 
turned into a vice. At ten o’clock the first ball of the 
cricket match was bowled by the miller in the field 
hard by the church. At this hour hardly any one 
was astir. Many of the men would lie in bed till 
dinner in the tithe barn, and all the women were sewing 
tricolour ribbons on their hats and gowns. Except 
the cricketers, only the curate, turning a keen detective 
eye on the preparations, and some men who were 
planting the greasy pole, were to be seen. It was 
already very hot, and while 1 was watching the circum- 
stantial bowling of the miller a faint bugle blast and 
the noise of a distant carriage came floating over the 
honeysuckle from the high road beyond. Alarmed at 
a possible invasion of trippers from some town, I ran 
through the gate and looked down the hill. The road 
is a very white one, edged with poplars, like a road in 
Normandy, and it glistened in the sunshine with a 
white light that was hardly relieved by the pilm-powdered 
hedges and narrow poplar trees. Now, looking down 
its length, I could see a splash of black and scarlet 
colour and, even as I saw it, could hear again the faint 
reverberating bugle-call. The mystery was solved in 
a few minutes in that perfectly obvious way which is so 
annoying to the temperament which is always seeking 
to get one-and-a-penny out of every shilling’s worth 
of sensation—the colour splash became the band from 
Whiteley’s in a waggonette. At first they jarred a 
little ; they were excessively professional and seemed 
to taint holiday airs ; but as they sat down outside the 
barn with a background of gay bunting, they came 
into the picture with the importance of mere furni- 
ture. 

The comic melody which they at once began seemed, 
in the first shock of it, to change the sunshine into 
something like the hot yellow light of the stage, but 
the advent of the villagers forbade further analysis and 
the scene grew animated. At one o’clock, or a short 
time after, the great barn was full of people waiting 
expectantly for the Vicar to say a grace before the feast. 
He came up to the high table with the Squire, and 
soon dinner was begun, and the housemaids from the 
vicarage and the hall were busy with cans of beer or 
mighty plates of beef. There was something very 
charming in this concrete realization of the Imperial 
idea, and the Squire was simply bubbling over with 
good humour as his man produced a private bottle of 
sherry for the quality. The Vicar himself proposed the 
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health of Her Majesty, and the curate led some respect- 
ful cheers, and then, replete, we adjourned to the 
adjacent field for ‘‘ sports.” These were very business- 
like. In a little mazsonnette on the hill lives a retired 
ground-man from the Oxford running club, and with 
pious pleasure he had fixed up a course with ropes and 
starting post, winning a complete respect from village- 
dom for his knowledge of the technique of the thing. 
His artistic appreciation of the flat-footed runners was 
intense. To me, once his patron on the cinder track, 
he criticized bucolic efforts with the happiest flashes, 
and I think a listener of my sort meant much to him. 
The races with spoons and eggs, the halting progress 
of boys confined in sacks or carrying a pail of water 
on the head, became wearying after a space, and I 
wandered away in search of new delights. I found 
them in a baby show. This, I think, was the idea of 
the curate, and the babies were judged by a jury of six 
young bachelors and six young spinsters. At the 
moment when London was making stupendous effort to 
be gay, and painfully simulating carnival with a handful 
of confetti, six babies, at our sylvan féte, amused two 
hundred people for near an hour. 

In fact, economy of means was the keynote of our 
happiness, and at this hour, when the light was be- 
coming long and the first dew bringing out all the per- 
fume from the little jewelled tendrils of the honeysuckle, 
even the music of the Strand seemed invested with a 
peculiar quality of tenderness. The sun sank slowly, 
and as we all went back to the barn for tea the whole 
scene turned swiftly golden. The gay gowns of the 
village girls, the garish decorations of the barn, lost 
their crudeness and became mellow. Everywhere was 
harmony. The sports were over and the old ground man 
left his tape and pistol, and forsaking the allurements of 
the coming dance tramped away home, his face shining, 
and his soul full of the joy of a thing done. I watched 
him go slowly up the hill—a black speck moving over 
silver—till he was lost in shadow. But the charm in the 
touches of the sun, and the fresh greens and bronzes 
that these last lights revealed, soon changed to the 
reflected light that is the charm of shadow, and as the 
good earth-smell grew fresh and penetrating, and the 
sky copper-coloured, the torches were lit and with pre- 
liminary flourishes the band dashed into a waltz. They 
played a plaintive and altogether superior waltz, which 
after the aimless thridding of strings in quick time came 
to my senses like the sight of falling water when one’s 
eyes are tired. We danced waltzes, indeed; but the 
great dance of the occasion was Sir Roger. It seemed 
too good to be true! I heard the familiar strains and 
could hardly realize that here, at last, I was to dance 
a real village dance with real villagers by torchlight 
on a summer’s evening—perhaps London induces a dis- 
belief in such possibilities. So we danced away the 
hours and the sky grew darker and darker and the air 
more perfume-laden. At the end of Sir Roger someone 
asked me to come and view the bonfires. I was for- 
tunate in yielding. From the top of the tower whence 
I viewed the scene one could see over four counties. At 
first everything was dark, and the hills all round were 
darkly outlined. Down below in the valley came a 
little red light from the torches of the villagers, but all 
the rest was white—like a lake. Suddenly a faint 
flicker showed on a hill. Very rapidly it grew stronger, 
till it became a great column of flame, showing all the 
rock and heather of the moor. The fire-capped hill 
seemed like a great volcano. I had been watching 
this bonfire—I believe it was the Duke of Norfolk’s— 
and had not looked round since I had seen the first 
glimmer, but as I turned, on hill after hill the 
fires sprang up silently, till on every side the red lights 
winked and flared. It was extraordinarily impressive. 
The silence of the thing, the absence of any visible agency, 
intensified its beauty. The flames grew stronger and 
burnt more fiercely as I watched. Most of the people 
on the tower soon left, allured by supper, and I was 
left to sentimentalize alone. It was too easy to let 
one’s ideas drop into trite grooves. The Armada, ora 
French invasion, began to insist, when from the lawns 
below the field crickets chirped loudly.  Irresistibly 
there came to me the sleigh bells at the Lyceum and 
Sir Henry Irving writhing in a bedroom. Supper was 
more interesting. RANGER GULL. 
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OUIDA. 


5 tee Democracy of Letters will exasperate or divert 
you, according to your temperament. Me it 
diverts merely. It does no harm to literature. Good 
books are still written, good critics still criticize, in the 
old, quiet way; and, if the good books are criticized 
chiefly by innumerable fools hired to review an imponder- 
able amount of trash, I do not really see that it matters 
at all. The trash itself is studied, now and again, by 
good critics and so becomes a spring-board for good 
criticism, and it were unfair as it were useless, there- 
fore, to shield good books from the consideration of 
ordinary reviewers. You may call it monstrous that a 
good writer should be at the mercy of such persons, but 
I doubt whether the good writer is himself aggrieved. 
He needs no mercy. And, as a matter of fact, the 
menaces hurled by the ordinary reviewers, whenever 
something new or strange confronts them, are very vain 
words indeed, and may at any moment be merged in 
clumsy compliments. A good critic—and by that term 
I mean a cultured man with brains and a temperament 
—may at any moment come by, and, if he praise, the 
ordinary reviewers, most receptive of all creatures, will 
praise also. I was glancing lately through a little book 
of essays, written by alady. At the end of the book 
were printed press-notices about a volume of this lady’s 
book of verse. Among these gems, and coruscating 
beyond the rest, was one graven with the name of 
Mr. William Sharp: ‘‘In its class I know no nobler 
or more beautiful sonnet than ‘ Renouncement’; 
and I have so considered it ever since the day 
when Rossetti (who knew it by heart), repeating 
it to me, added that it was one of the three finest 
sonnets ever written by women.” Such a confession 
as Mr. William Sharp’s is not to be found in the ordi- 
nary press notice, but that is merely because the 
ordinary reviewer is of a less simple and sunny dis- 
position than our friend, and speaks not save as one 
having his own authority. Nevertheless he is in no 
wise more clever than Mr. Sharp (or Captain Sumph), 
and very likely he did not even know. Rossetti. 
Whether Mr. Sharp liked this sonnet before he met it 
under high auspices, is a point which may never be 
made clear, but there can be no doubt that the method 
of the ordinary reviewer is to curse what he does not 
understand, until it be explained to him. The element 
of comedy becomes yet stronger if the reviewers be 
subsequently assured that the explanation was all 
wrong. Who shall forget the chorus of adulation that 
rent the welkin for the essays of this very lady whose 
sonnet Mr. Sharp ‘‘so considered”? Two great 
writers had greatly praised her. I, humble person, 
mildly suggested that their praise had been excessive, 
and gave some good reasons for my opinion. Since 
then, the chorus has been palpably less loud, marred 
even by discordant voices. I do not pride myself 
particularly on this effect; I record it only because it 
gives a little instance of a great law. 

Simpler, more striking, and more important, as an 
instance of reviewers’ emptiness, is the position of 
Ouida. It will have been noted that ‘‘ The Massa- 
renes” has had what is technically termed ‘‘a cordial 
reception ””"—a reception strangely different from that 
accorded to her novels hitherto. Ouida’s novels have 
always, I believe, sold well. They contain qualities 
which have gained for them some measure of Corellian 
success. Probably that is why, for so many years, no 
good critic took the trouble to praise them. The good 
critic, with a fastidiousness which is perhaps a fault, 
often neglects those who can look after themselves ; the 
very fact of popularity—he is not infallible—often repels 
him ; he prefers to champion the deserving weak. And 
so, for many years, the critics, unreproved, were ridi- 
culing a writer who had many qualities obvious to 
ridicule, many gifts that lifted her beyond their reach. 
At length it occurred to a critic of distinction, Mr. G. S. 
Street, to write an ‘‘ Appreciation of Quida,” which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Yellow Book.” It was a shy, self- 
comscious essay, written somewhat in the tone of a 
young man defending the moral character of a barmaid 
who has bewitched him, but, for all its blushing diffi- 
dence, it was a very gentlemanly piece of work, and it 
was full of true and delicate criticism. I myself wrote, 
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later, in praise of Ouida, and I believe that, at about the 
same time, Mr. Stephen Crane, of whom we have all 
been hearing too much, wrote an appreciation of his 
own in an American magazine. In a word, three intel- 
ligent persons had cracked their whips—enough to have 
called the hounds off. Nay more, the furious pack had 
been turned suddenly into a flock of nice sheep. It is 
pretty, now, to have seen them gambling and frisking 
and bleating around ‘‘ The Massarenes.” 

Ouida is not, and never was, an artist. That, 
strangely enough, is the reason why she has been so 
little appreciated by the reviewers. The artist presents 
his ideas in the finest, strictest form, paring, whittling, 
polishing. In reading his finished work, none but a 
few persons note his artistic skill, or take pleasure in it 
for its own sake. Yet it is this very skill of his which 
enables the reviewers to read his work with pleasure. 
To a few persons, artistic skill is in itself delightful, 
insomuch that they tend to overrate its importance, 
neglecting the matter for the form. Art, in a writer, is 
not everything. Indeed, it implies a certain limitation, 
If a list of consciously artistic writers were drawn up, 
one would find that most of them were lacking in great 
force of intellect or of emotion ; that their intellects were 
restricted, their emotions not very strong. Writers 
of enormous vitality never are artistic; they cannot 
pause; they must always be moving swiftly forward. 
Mr. Meredith, the only living novelist in England 
who rivals Ouida in sheer vitality, packs tight all 
his pages with wit, philosophy, poetry, and psycho- 
logical analysis. His obscurity, like that of Carlyle 
and Browning, is due less to extreme subtlety 
than to the plethoric abundance of his ideas. He 
cannot stop to express himself. If he could, he might 
be more popular. The rhapsodies of Mr. Swinburne, 
again, are so overwhelmingly exuberant in their ex- 
pression that no ordinary reader can cope with them ; 
the ordinary reader is stunned by them before he is 
impressed. When he lays down the book and regains 
consciousness, he has forgotten entirely what it was 
all about. On the other hand reticence, economy, 
selection, and all the artistic means may be carried too 
far. Too much art is, of course, as great an obstacle 
as too little art; and Pater, in his excessive care for 
words, is as obscure to most people as are Carlyle and 
Browning, in their carelessness. It is to him who takes 
the mean of these two extremes, to that author who 
expresses himself simply, without unnecessary expan- 
sion or congestion, that appreciation is most readily 
and spontaneously granted. 

Well! For my own part, I am a dilettante, a petit 
maitre; I love best in literature delicate and elaborate 
ingenuities of form and style. But my preference does 
not keep me from paying due homage to Titanic force, 
and delighting, now and again, in its manifestation. I 
wonder at Quida’s novels, and I wonder still more at 
Ouida. I am staggered when I think of that lurid 
sequence of books and short stories and essays which 
she has poured forth so swiftly, with such irresistible 
élan. What manner of woman can Ouida be? A 
woman who writes well never writes much. Even 
Sappho spent her whole life in writing and rewriting 
some exquisite, isolated verses, which, with feminine 
tact, she handed down to posterity as mere fragments 
of her work. In our own day, there are some ladies 
who write a large number of long books, but I am sure 
that the ‘‘sexual novel” or the ‘‘ political novel,” as 
wrought by them, must be as easy to write as it is hard 
to read. Ouida is essentially feminine, as much wue 
Jemme des femmes as Jane Austen or ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes,” and it is indeed remarkable that she should 
yet be endowed with force and energy so exuberant 
and indefatigable. All her books are amazing in 
their sustained vitality. Every page is a riot of un- 
polished epigrams and unpolished poetry of vision, 
with a hundred discursions and redundancies. She 
cannot say a thing once; she must repeat it again and 
again, and, with every repetition, so it seems to me, 
she says it with greater force and charm. Her style is 
a veritable cascade, in comparison with which the 
waters come down at Lodore as tamely as they come 
down at Shanklin. And, all the while, I never lose 
interest in her story, constructed with that sound pro- 
fessional knowledge, which the romancers of this later 
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generation, with their vague and halting modes, would 
probably regard as old-fashioned. Ouida grips me with 
her every plot, and—since she herself so strenuously 


believes in them—I can believe even in her cha- - 


racters. True, they are not real, when I think 
of them in cold blood. They are abstractions, like 
the figures in early Greek tragedies and epics 
before psychology was thought of—things of black 
or white, or colourless things to illustrate the working 
of destiny, elemental puppets for pity or awe. Ouida 
does not pretend to the finer shades of civilized psy- 
chology. Her men and women of Mayfair are shadows, 
as I see when I am not under the direct spell of her 
writing, and she reproduces real life only when she is 
dealing with childish or half-savage natures—Cigarette 
the vivanditre, Redempta the gipsy, Italian peasants, 
dogs and horses. She cares for the romance and 
beauty and terror of life, not for its inner secrets. 
Her books are, in the true sense of the word, ro- 
mances, though they are not written in Wardour 
Street. The picturesqueness of modern life, transfigured 
by imagination, embellished by fancy, that is her 
forte. She involves her stock-figures—the pure girl, 
the wicked woman, the adorable hero and the rest—in 
a series of splendid adventures. She makes her pro- 
tagonist a guardsman that she may describe, as she 
alone can, steeplechases and fox-hunts and _ horses 
running away with phaetons. Or she makes him a 
diplomat, like Strathmore, or a great tenor, like Coréze, 
or something else—anything so that it be lurid and sus- 
ceptible of romance. She ranges hither and thither over 
all countries, snatching at all languages, realizing all 
scenes. Her information is as wide as Macaulay’s, 
and her slips in local colour are but the result of a 
careless omniscience. That she should have referred 
to ‘‘the pointing of the digtto monstrari,” and headed 
one of her chapters with the words ‘“ Thalassis! 
Thalassis !” and made the Queen present at a Levee, 
and thrown one or two false side-lights on the Oxford 
Eights Week, may seem very terrible to the dullards who 
think that criticism consists in spotting mistakes. But 
the fact remains that Ouida uses her great information 
with extraordinary effect. Her delight in beautiful 
things has been accounted to her for vulgarity by those 
who think that a writer ‘‘ should take material luxury 
for granted.” But such people forget, orare unable to ap- 
preciate, the difference between the perfunctory faking of 
description, as practised by the average novelist—as 
who should say ‘‘soft carpets,” ‘‘choice wines,” 
‘* priceless Tintorettos”—and description which is the 
result of true vision. Ouida’s delight in Art is no more 
vulgar, so far as I can see, than Wordsworth’s in 
Nature. Ouida, like Wordsworth, has a sense of 
beauty. There is nothing vulgar in having a sense of 
beauty—so long as you have it. With their fair, silken 
moustachios and their glengarries and their velvet 
jackets, Ouida’s guardsmen, pegs for luxury and 
romance, are vastly stimulating. I should like to have 
peered through the cloud of ‘‘ Turkish ” that did always 
involve them, and have seen Lord Vaulerois tossing aside 
a pile of millefleurs-scented notes and quaffing curagoa, 
as he pondered the chances of Peach-Bloom for the 
Guards’ Steeplechase, or the last mad caprice of 
Léla Liette! Too languid, as he lay there on his divan, 
to raise the vinaigrette to his nostrils, he was one 
who had served his country through more than one 
campaign on the boiling plains of the Sahara ; he who, 
in the palace of a nouveau riche, had refused the bed- 
chamber assigned to him, on the plea that he could 
not sleep under a false Fragonard, had often camped @ 
la belle étoile in the waste places of Central Asia ; thrice 
he had passed through the D.C. as calmly as he 
would swim the Hellespont or toss off a beaker of 
rosy Comet-Wine ; with his girlish hands that Duchesses 
envied he had grappled lions in the jungle, and would 
think nothing of waiting for hours, heedless of frost 
and rain, to bring down some rocketer he had marked 
in a warm corner at Crichel or Longleat. Familiar with 
Cairene Bazaars as with the matchless deer-forests 
of Dunrobin, with the brown fens round Melton 
Mowbray as with the incomparable grace and brilliance 
of the Court of Hapsburg ; dzenvenu in the Vatican as 
in the Quirinal; deferred to by Dips and Décorés in 
all the sa/ons of Europe, and before whom even Queens 
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turned to coquettes and Kings to comrades; careless, 
caressed insouciant ; of all men the beloved or envied ; 
inimitable alike in his grace of person and in the per- 
fection of his taste; passing from the bow-windows of 
St. James’s to the faded and fetid alleys of Stamboul, 
from the Quartier Bréda to the Newski Prospect, from 
the citron-groves of Cashmere, the gay fuchsia-garden 
of Simla, to the hideous chaos of Illinois, a region 
scorched by the sirocco, swept by inextinguish- 
able prairie-fires, sepultured in the white shrouds 
of remorselesss blizzards, and—as though that were 
not enough—befouled with the fumes and crushed with 
the weight of a thousand loathsome cities, which are 
swift as the mushroom in their growth, far more deadly 
than the fungus fatalis of the Midi—it was here, passing 
with easy nonchalance as the foal passes from one 
pasture to another, with a flight swifter than the falcon’s, 
luxurious in its appurtenance as a Shah’s seraglio ; it 
was here, in these whirling circles of intrigue and 
pleasure and romance, and in this span of an illimitable 
nomady, that flew the nights and days of Philip, Ninth 
Marquis of Vaulerois, as the world knew him—‘ Fifi” 
of the First Life. 

I am glad that in ‘‘ The Massarenes” Ouida has not 
deserted ‘‘ the First Life.” She is still the same Ouida, 
has lost none of her romance, none of her wit and 
poetry, her ebullitions of pity and indignation. But the 
old ‘‘ naughtiness” and irresponsibility which were so 
strange a portent in the Medio-Victorian days and 
kept her books away from the drawing-room table, 
seem to have almost disappeared; and, in com- 
plement of her love of luxury for its own sake, 
there is some social philosophy, diatribes against 
society for its vulgar usage of luxury. But, though 
she has become a mentor, she is still Ouida, 
still that unique, flamboyant lady, one of the miracles 
of modern literature. After all these years, she is 
still young and swift and strong, towering head and 
shoulders over all the other women (and all but very 
few of the men) who are writing English novels. That 
the reviewers have tardily trumpeted her is amusing, 
but no cause for congratulation. I have watched them 
closely, in their notices of ‘‘ The Massarenes.” They 
have the idiot’s cunning and seek to explain their 
behaviour by saying that Ouida has entirely changed. 
Save in the slight respect I have noted, Ouida has not 
changed at all. She is still Ouida. That is the high 
compliment I would pay her. Max BEERBOHM. 


MR. RHODES’S POLITICAL FUTURE. 
[By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 


T is now three months since Mr. Rhodes returned to 
Capetown, and it is possible to form some kind of 
estimate as to what his political future will be. That 
for many years to come he will again be at the head of 
a ministry is in the highest degree improbable; the 
Afrikander Bond are too deeply incensed against him 
for that, and it might render the maintenance ~ of 
friendly relations with the two republics more difficult. 
Perhaps, therefore, the Imperial Government could hardly 
sanction his assuming office even if he were elected. 
It is believed here that Mr. Rhodes himself has no 
desire for the present to take an active part in the 
politics of the Colony, unless he should be compelled to 
do so in order to consolidate the party with which it is 
evident that he intends to work. He has just left Cape- 
town for Mashonaland, where he means to make his 
home for some considerable time. But he has already 
attained to a position of great power outside the 
Cabinet, closely resembling that possessed by Mr. 
Hofmeyr. He commands the enthusiastic adherence of 
by far the greater number of the English colonists, and 
though the feeling of the Dutch against him at the 
present moment is unquestionably both bitter and 
solid, it is by no means unlikely that, if he will keep 
quiet until this feeling has somewhat subsided, he may 
in time regain the adherence of many of them also. For 
in many ways, strange though the assertion may seem, 
Mr. Rhodes is more in sympathy with the Dutch than 
with his own countrymen. His attitude to the natives, 
for instance, has always been that of the Boer rather 
than of the Englishman. He looks upon them as 
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beings of an inferior race, and not entitled to the same 
rights as white people. He thinks they should be 
treated kindly so long as they obey, but that they 
should be punished with relentless severity when they 
disobey. 

His recent speeches on the case of Sigcau, the 
Pondoland chieftain, and on the Bechuanaland revolt, 
and still more his claim of ‘‘ equal rights for all whzte 
men south of the Zambesi,” show that in questions 
concerning the natives he is as strongly as ever upon 
the Dutch side. Then, again, his agricultural pro- 
gramme is essentially that of the Boer farmer—‘“ Pro- 
tection for the products of the soil, none for manufac- 
tured goods.” ‘I don’t want factories here,” he said 
once in the House ; “‘ they will only bring artisans into 
the country—the kind of people who make riots and 
break windows.” It is the view taken by the Tory 
squire of a hundred years ago, and it is the clue 
to the influence he had for so many years with 
the Afrikander Bond—an influence so great that one 
of the speakers in the recent debate in the Free State 
Volksraad said, arguing against the referendum, that 
if it had existed some years ago in Cape Colony, a 
republic would certainly have been declared and Mr. 
Rhodes elected its first President. I am told that to 
meet the requirements of his present adherents he has 
largely modified these Protectionist ideas; but they 
afford an indication of the bent of his mind. The tie 
that united him to the Afrikander Bond was a perfectly 
genuine tie, not a fictitious one created for party 
purposes. It was one of real sympathy and in many 
cases of almost an identity in feeling. And in spite of 
the anger the Dutch still feel against him—an anger 
the more bitter because they feel they have been 
betrayed by one in whom they had placed implicit trust— 
that sympathy must in time bring about an approach- 
ment. Even now he has amongst the Dutch many old 
friends who cherish a kindly feeling towards him. One 
¢ them said to me a day or two ago, ‘‘ We think Mr. 

hodes behaved very wrongly, and he roused all of us 
by the unjust attack he made upon the Transvaal; for 
the people there are our own kinsmen, and we are 
proud of the independence they have so nobly won and 
of the great State they are called upon to govern. 
Still we can’t altogether forget the good work that he 
did for Cape Colony before that.” And then he made 
a remark of much significance. ‘‘Many of us,” he 
said, ‘‘both here and in the Transvaal, feel strongly 
that the Uitlanders have grievances which ought to be 
redressed, and if there had been a spfonfancous rising in 
Johannesburg Kruger would have found little sympathy 
amongst us here, and would have had a strong party 
against him in the Transvaal. But directly it became a 
question of outside intervention—of the independence 
of the Transvaal being threatened—the whole of the 
Dutch in South Africa became united in feeling ; it 
knit us together as nothing else could have done. Mr. 
Rhodes,” he continued, ‘‘ ought never to have been 
allowed to occupy a position by means of which he could 
work such mischief. He ought either to have been Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony or Managing Director of 
the Chartered Company ; he ought never to have been 
both. It was mainly our own fault, for he would never 
have been so had it not been for the support we gave 
him. It was a mistake, but it can never happen again, 
and we have no wish to keep up resentment longer than 
is ne.essary.” Those who hold this opinion are as yet 
comparatively few, and will be few until the race-friction 
which is at present so strong has in some measure died 
away; but they are more numerous than is generally 
supposed, and will increase every day now that Mr. 
Rhodes has dropped back into his old work and his old 
habits, for there can be no doubt whatever of the immense 
influence he exercises upon nearly all those with whom 
he comes into personal contact. It is not merely the 
influence of position and of wealth, though that of 
course has great weight, but it is the-influence of a 
strangely fascinating nature. I will give an instance 
of what I mean. Some years ago he was dining with 
Mr. Fuller, the senior member for Capetown, at his 
residence at Mowbray, which is four miles from Cape- 
town and twenty-two miles from Simon’s Bay. After 
dinner, about ten o'clock, Mr. Fuller received a tele- 
gram that a lighter with six men on board had broken 
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away from her moorings and was drifting round Cape 
Point, and begging him to ask the admiral to get 
up steam in one of the gunboats, as a_ strong 
gale was blowing and the men were in great 
danger. Mr. Rhodes said that he would go him- 
self to Simon's Bay and see that help was sent. He 
jumped into his carriage, which was waiting to take 
him home, and, without a word of explanation, 
told the coachman to drive to Simon’s Town. He 
arrived there in the dead of night, and insisted on going 
himself in the vessel that was dispatched to search the 
coast, not reaching home till the middle of the follow- 
ing day, after a terrible tossing, the men having been 
picked up by a boat sent out from Mossel Bay to look 
for them. Acts of impulsive sympathy like this, to- 
gether with a large-hearted generosity, have endeared 
him to the people amongst whom he lives, and much 
will be forgiven him that would not be forgiven to 
another man. He is, however, in a position of extreme 
difficulty. The Afrikander Bond is avowedly hostile to 
him. ‘So, too, is the moderate English party. On 
the other hand, the aggressively British section of 
the community believes that he has espoused their 
cause as against the Dutch, and that he is going for 
the future to be their out-and-out partisan. Should 
that be the case, the racial hatred and distrust already 
so strong will become stronger yet. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that Mr. Rhodes really intends to 
become the leader of an anti-Dutch faction. His 
speeches do not warrant such an assumption, and it 
would be too great a reversal of his policy in the past 
and too contrary to his own sympathies to be easily 
credited. It is the Dutch farmer, not the English shop- 
keeper and artisan, for whom he has a natural affinity. 
It is believed that he is averse from war, and in all 
probability he is sincerely anxious to conciliate both 
parties. Unfortunately the tension is so great that any 
parleying with the one is at once resented by the other. 
He may set himself to bring about a better understand- 
ing ; but the difficulties of his task will be great, or he 
may be driven by political exigencies into throwing all 
his influence on to the side of the party with which he 
has apparently identified himself. In that case the 
breach between the English and the Dutch will be 
widened indefinitely ; for, whether for good or for evil, 
his is still by far the most potent influence that exists" 
in Cape Colony. The briefest consideration of what 
he has done and what it is in his power to do will 
make it clear why this must be so. In the first place, 
the colonists, Dutch and English alike, feel that they 
are indebted to him for the addition of Bechuanaland 
to the Colony, and for opening up to their trade the 
regions that lie to the north of the Transvaal, whereas 
the Transvaal itself is to them in great measure a closed 
market. Add to this that he is a man of immense 
wealth, and that he does not spend it in London like 
most of the African millionaires, or upon himself, but 
that he supports every social and educational institution 
in the country, besides helping numbers of people in a 
quiet way, and it is not difficult to understand the 
strength of the feeling which people here have for him. 
A great deal will depend upon the next general election 
of 1898; but, whatever the result may be, Mr. Rhodes, 
merely from the number of interests he controls, must 
always possess immense power in Cape Colony. After 
all it is but a small place, and as some one once said, 
‘*You can’t move a yard in it without butting your 
head up against De Beers.” After the Raid many people 
thought that Mr. Rhodes would leave the Colony, taking 
the money he had made with him. That he has not 
done so, but that he has come back to face the diffi- 
culties of his task, has produced even among his oppo- 
nents a very general feeling of admiration which will be 
of immense service to him. I am not discussing now 
the ethics of the question whether it should be so or not. 
I am merely showing why, in the opinion of most of 
the people whom I have met here, Mr. Rhodes must in 
the near future again occupy a position of great power 
in Cape Colony. 
‘* SIEGFRIED.” 

{* all Wagner’s music-plays there is shown an 


astonishing appreciation of the value and effect of 
scenery and of all the changes of weather and of skies 
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and waters, not only as a background to his drama but 
as a means of making that drama clearer, of getting 
completer and intenser expression of the emotions for 
which the persons in the drama stand. The device is 
not so largely used in “‘ Tristan” as in the other music- 
plays, yet the drama is enormously assisted by it. In 
the ‘“‘ Ring” it is used to such an extent that the first 
thing that must strike every one is the series of gorgeously 
coloured pictures afforded by each of the four plays. 
For instance, no one can ever forget the opening of 
‘*The Valkyrie”—the inside of Hunding’s house built 
round the tree, the half-dead fire flickering, while we 
listen to the steady roar of the night-wind as the tempest 
rushes angrily through the forest—nor the scene that 
follows, when through the open door we see all the 
splendours of the fresh spring moonlight gleaming on 
the green leaves still dripping with cold raindrops. 
The terror and excitement of the second act are vastly 
increased by the storm of thunder and lightning that 
rages as Siegmund and Hunding fight. A great part 
of the effect of the third act is due to the storm that 
howls and shrieks at the beginning and gradually 
subsides, giving way to the soft translucent twilight, 
that in turn gives way to the clear spring night 
with the dark blue sky through which the yellow 
flames presently shoot as they cut off Briinnhilde 
from the busy world. The same pictorial device 
is used throughout “‘ Siegfried” with results just as 
magnificent in their way; though the way is a very 
different one. The drama of ‘‘The Valkyrie” is 
tragedy—chiefly Wotan’s tragedy (the relinquishing first 
of Siegmund and his hope in Siegmund, then of 
Briinnhilde)—but incidentally the tragedy of Siegmund’s 
life and his death, of Sieglinde’s loneliness and of 
Briinnhilde’s downfall; and at least one of the scenic 
effects—the fire at the end—was thrown in to relieve 
the pervading gloom, and in obedience to Wagner’s 
acute sense of the wild beauty of the old legend, rather 
than to illustrate and assist the drama. It is sheer 
spectacle, but how magnificent compared with that 
older type of spectacle which chiefly consisted of brass 
bands and ladies insufficiently clothed! ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
on the other hand, contains no tragedy save the 
destruction of a little vermin. It is simply the 
most glorious assertion ever made of the joy and 
splendour and infinite beauty to be found in life 
by those who possess the courage to go through it in 
their own way, and have the overflowing vitality and 
strength to create their own world as they go. Sieg- 
fried is the embodiment of the divine energy that 
makes life worth living ; and in the scenery, as in the 
tale and the music of the opera, nothing is left out that 
could help to give us a vivid and lasting impression 
of the beauty, freshness, strangeness and endless 
Take the first scene—the cave with the 
dull red of the forge-fires smouldering in the black 
darkness, and the tools of the smith’s trade scattered 
about, and, seen through the mouth of the cave, all the 
blazing colours of the sunlit forest; or again the 
second—the darkness, then the dawn and the sunrise, 


‘and lastly the full glory of the summer day near 


Fafner’s hole in a mysterious haunted corner of the 
forest ; or the third—a far-away nook in the hills where 
the spirit of the earth slumbers everlastingly ; or the 
final scene—the calm morning on Briinnhilde’s fell, the 
flames fallen, and all things transfigured and made 
strange by the enchantment of lingering mists—these 
scenes form a background for the dramatic action such 
as no composer dreamed of before nor will dream of 
again until we cease to dwell in dusty stone cities 
and learn once again to know nature and her greatest 
moods as our forefathers knew them. Had Wagner 
not lived in Switzerland and gone his daily walks 
amongst the mountains, the ‘‘ Ring” might have been 
written ; but it would certainly have been written very 
differently, and probably not half so well. 

I have so often insisted on the pictorial power of 
Wagner’s music that save for one quality of the 
ictures in the ‘‘ Ring,” and especially in ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
it would be unnecessary to say more about it now. 
That quality is their old-world atmosphere, their power 
of filling us with a sense of the old time before 
us. When the fire plays round Briinnhilde’s fell— 


Hinde Fell, Morris calls it—lighting the icy tops of the 
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farthest hills, or when Mime and Alberich squabble in 
the dark of early morning at the mouth of Fafner’s 
hole, or again when the Wanderer comes in and 
scarifies. Mime out of his wits, we are taken back to the 
remotest and dimmest past, to the beginnings of time, 
to a time that never existed save in the imagination of 
our forebears. This may be partly the result of our 
unconscious perception of the fact that these things 
never happen nowadays, and partly the result of our 
having been familiar with the story of Briinnhilde and 
the gods since earliest boyhood; but it is in the main 
due to Wagner’s intense historical sense, his sense of 
the past, and to his unapproached power of expressing 
in music any feeling or combination of feelings he ex- 
perienced. So cunningly do music and scenery work 
together that we credit the one with what the other 
has done; but wonderful though the pictures of 
‘* Siegfried” are, there cannot be a doubt that the 
atmosphere we discover in them reaches us through 
the ear from the orchestra. Besides giving us a series 
of singularly apposite and significant pictures, Wagner 
has reproduced the very breath and colour of the old 
sagas ; he has recreated the atmosphere of a time that 
never was; and without doubt it is this remote atmo- 
sphere which lends to ‘‘ Siegfried ” and ail the ‘‘ Ring” 
a great part of their enchantment. Fancy what it 
might have been, this long exposition of sheer Schopen- 
hauerism in three dramas and a fore-play ! imagine what 
Parry or Stanford or Mackenzie would have made of it ! 
And then think of what the ‘“‘ Ring” actually is, and 
especially of the splendour and weirdness of some parts 
the ‘‘dulness” of which moves dull people to dull 
grumbling. For example, a great many persons share 
Mime’s wish for the Wanderer to go off almost as soon 
as he comes on, else no Wanderer can he be called. 
They tell us that this scene breaks the action, neglect- 
ing the trifling fact that were it omitted the remainder 
of the act would be inconsequent nonsense only worthy 
to rank with the librettos of English musical critics, 
and that the truth happens to be that nearly the whole 
of the subsequent drama grows out of it. In itself it 
is a scene of peculiar power, charged to overflowing 
with the essence of the Scandinavian legends. The 
notion of the god, ‘‘one-eyed and seeming ancient,” 
wandering by night through the wild woods, clad in 
his dark blue robe, calling in here and there and 
creating consternation in the circle gathered round the 
hearth, is one of the most poetic to be found in the 
northern mythology ; and the music which Wagner has 
set to his entry and his conversation cannot be matched 


_for.unearthliness unless you turn to the Statue music in 


‘Don Giovanni,” where you find unearthliness of a 
very different sort. The scene with Erda in the moun- 
tains is even more wonderful, so laden is the music with 
the Scandinavian emotional sense of the impenetrable 
mystery of things. The scene between Mime and 
Alberich, or Alberich and the Wanderer, gives us the 
old horror of the creeping maleficent things that 
crawled by night about the brooks and rock-holes. 
It is true this last will bear cutting a little, for 
Wagner being a German, but having, what is un- 
common in the German, an acute sense of balance of 
form, always tried to get balance by lengthening parts 
which were already long enough in preference to cutting 
parts that were already too long. Hence much padding, 
which a later generation will ruthlessly amputate. 

All these things are the accessories, the environment, 
of the principal figure ; and their presence is justified 
by their beauty, significance and interest, and also by 
their being necessary for the development of the larger 
drama of the whole ‘‘ Ring.” But in following ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” that 'arger drama cannot altogether be kept in 
mind : it is the hero that counts first, and everything else 
is accessory merely to him. That Wagner, in spite of 
his preoccupation with the tragedy of Wotan, should 
have accomplished this, proves how wonderful and how 
true an artist he was. Siegfried is the incarnation, as 
I have said, of the divine energy which enables one to 
make the world rich with things that delight the soul ; 
he is Wagner’s healthiest, sanest, perhaps most 
beautiful creation ; he is certainly the only male in all 
Wagner’s dramas who is nevet in any danger of 
becoming for ever so brief a moment a bore, whose 
view of life is always so fresh and novel and at the 
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same time so essentially human that he interests us 
both in himself and in the world we see through 
his eyes. Never had an actor such opportunities 
as here. The entry with the bear exhibits the 
animal strength and spirits of the man, and the 
inquiries about his parents his purely human feel- 
ing; his temper with Mime the unsophisticated boy’s 
petulant intolerance of the mean and ugly; the forging 
of the sword the coming power and determination of 
manhood. The killing of the dragon is unavoidably 
rather ridiculous ; but the scene with the bird is fas- 
cinating by its naturalness and simplicity as well as its 
tenderness and sheer sweetness. Finally, after the 
scene with the Wanderer, the scene of the awakening 
of Briinnhilde affords an opportunity for love-making, 
and it is love-making of so unusual a sort that one 
does not feel it to be an anti-climax after all the big 
things that have gone before. In fact, not even 
Tristan has things quite so much to himself, nor is 
given the opportunity of expressing so many phases of 
emotion and character. And the music Siegfried has to 
sing is the richest, most copious stream of melody ever 
given to one artist ; in any one scene there is melody 
enough to have made the fortune of Verdi or any other 
Italian composer who wrote tunes for the tenor and 
prima donna; not even Mozart could have poured out 
a greater wealth of tune—tune everlastingly varying 
with the mood of the drama. Every scene provides a 
heap of smaller tunes, and then there are such big ones 
as the Forge song, Siegfried’s meditation in the forest 
and the conversation with the bird, and the awakening 
of Briinnhilde— every one absolutely new and tremulous 
with intense life. 

If my space were not run out I might inflict a couple 
of long columns on my readers about the score of 
‘* Siegfried.” On the whole, it seems to me Wagner’s 
most perfect technical achievement, or perhaps it shares 
the first position with ‘‘ The Mastersingers.” One 
point may be noted: namely that the prevailing tone 
colour is very different from that either of ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie” or ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods.” ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie” contains far more abrupt changes, and 
is sweet and tempestuous by turns; ‘‘The Dusk 
of the Gods” is sombre and profoundly passion- 
ate throughout; but in ‘‘ Siegfried” there is the 
greatest variety of tints within a certain narrow 
range—that is to say, save in one or two scenes— 
Mime and Alberich at Fafner’s hole, Wotan and Erda 
in the hills—Wagner has kept his colouring above 
all things fresh and full of the sense of spring, like 


his melodies, even when he might have gained a’ 


momentary advantage by getting a dramatic effect out 
of a few sullen or excessively brilliant bars. But 
I must hasten on to say something of the performances 
at Covent Garden. The first was distinctly poor ; the 
second was distinctly good. The scenery was much 
better and better managed than usual: in fact, if the 
management could only overcome the obstinate operatic 
artist’s vanity to the extent of inducing him to have the 
footlights turned down in the darker scenes, quite a 
respectable degree of illusion might be got. The fire 
in the last act was particularly good; and the only 
really bad thing was the dragon, which appeared to 
have come out of the properties of one of Sir Augustus 
Harris’s early pantomimes. The orchestra was 
middling. Edouard de Reszke sang the music of 
the Wanderer as one who had a glimmering of 
Wagner's idea; Miss Strong got through the part of 
Briinnhilde as well as could be expected of a lady who 
was given a Turkish bath before the eyes of the audi- 
ence (the steam arrangements need careful looking 
after); Mr. Lieban’s Mime was a little too funny and 
not quite malicious enough, but a really conscientious 
attempt to do a difficult part artistically. Jean de 
Reszke’s Siegfried was simply not Siegfried at all. It 
almost goes without saying that he sang nobly ; but 
for one reason or another he never for a second gave 
one an impression of the effervescing spirits of boyhood. 
At times he wanted vigour, and when there was vigour 
it was not so much spontaneous vigour as a grim 
determination to get through with a hard and heavy 
task. Still, it was well worth listening to, and probabl 

will be still better worth listening to when Jean does it 
again. And this it is to be hoped will be before very 
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long. The Covent Garden management is mending its 
ways ; and if it will give us a little more ‘‘ Valkyrie,” 
‘* Siegfried,” ‘‘ Mastersingers” and ‘‘ Tristan,” and 
not altogether forget its promises with regard to 
‘*Figaro” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” we may be inclined 
to forgive it all its sins. 


GHOSTS AT THE JUBILEE. 


‘*Ghosts.” By Henrik Ibsen. The Independent Theatre, 
Queen’s Gate Hall, South Kensington, 24, 25, and 
26 June, 1897. 


Ts Jubilee and Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts”! On the one 
hand the Queen and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: on the other, Mrs. Alving and Pastor Manders. 
Stupendous contrast! how far reflected in the private 
consciousness of those two august persons there is no 
means of ascertaining. For though of all the millions 
for the nourishment of whose loyalty the Queen must 
submit to be carried through the streets from time to 
time, not a man but is firmly persuaded that her 
opinions and convictions are exact facsimiles of his 
own, none the less She, having seen much of men 
and affairs, may quite possibly be a wise woman and 
worthy successor of Canute, and no mere butt for 
impertinent and senseless Jubilee odes such as their 
perpetrators dare not, for fear of intolerable domestic 
scorn and ridicule, address to their own wives or 
mothers. I am myself cut off by my profession from 
Jubilees ; for loyalty in a critic is corruption. But if I 
am to avoid idolizing kings and queens in the ordinary 
human way, I must carefully realize them as fellow- 
creatures. And so, whilst the nation was burning 
war incense in a thousand cannons before the throne 
at Spithead, I was wondering, on my way home 
from ‘‘ Ghosts,” how far life had brought to the Queen 
the lessons it brought to Mrs. Alving. For Mrs. 
Alving is not anybody in particular: she is a typical 
figure of the experienced, intelligent woman who, in 
passing from the first to the last quarter of the hour 
of history called the nineteenth century, has discovered 
how appallingly opportunities were wasted, morals 
perverted, and instincts corrupted, not only —sometimes 
not at all—by the vices she was taught to abhor in 
her youth, but by the virtues it was her pride and 
uprightness to maintain. 

Suppose, then, the Queen were to turn upon us in the 
midst of our jubilation, and say, ‘‘ My Lords and Gentle- 
men: You have been good enough to describe at great 
length the changes made during the last sixty years in 
science, art, politics, dress, sport, locomotion, news- 
papers, and everything else that men chatter about. 
But have you not a word to say about the change that 
comes home most closely to me? I mean the change 
in the number, the character, and the intensity of the 
lies a woman must either believe or pretend to believe 
before she can graduate in polite society as a well- 
brought-up lady.” If Her Majesty could be persuaded 
to give a list of these lies, what a document it would 
be! Think of the young lady of seventy years ago, 
systematically and piously lied to by parents, gover- 
nesses, clergymen, servants, everybody ; and slapped, 
sent to bed, or locked up in the bedevilled and beghosted 
dark at every rebellion of her common sense and natural 
instinct against sham religion, sham propriety, sham 
decency, sham knowledge, and sham ignorance. Surely 
every shop-window picture of ‘‘the girl Queen” of 
1837 must tempt the Queen of 1897 to jump out 
of her carriage and write up under it, ‘ Please 
remember that there is not a woman earning twenty- 
four shillings a week as a clerk to-day who is not 
ten times better educated than this unfortunate girl 
was when the crown dropped on her head, and left her 
to reign by her mother wit and the advice of a parcel of 
men who to this day have not sense enough to manage 
a Jubilee, let alone an Empire, without offending every- 
body.” Depend on it, seventy-eight years cannot be 
lived through without finding out things that queens do 
not mention in Adelphi melodramas. Granted that the 
Queen’s consort was not a Chamberlain Alving, and 
that the gaps made in a wide, numerous and robust 
posterity are too few for even Ibsen to see in the 
dissoluteness of the ancestors of the First Gentleman in 
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Europe any great menace to the longevity of their 
descendants ; still nineteenth-century life, however it 
may stage-manage itself tragically and sensationally 
here, or settle itself happily and domestically there, is 
yet all of one piece; and it is possible to have better 
luck than Mrs. Alving without missing all her con- 
clusions. 

Let us therefore guard ourselves against the gratui- 
tous, but just now very common, assumption that the 
Queen, in her garnered wisdom and sorrow, is as silly 
as the noisiest of her subjects, who see in their ideal 
Queen the polar opposite of Mrs. Alving, and who are 
so far right that the spirit of ‘‘ Ghosts” is unques- 
tionably the polar opposite of the spirit-of the Jubilee. 
The Jubilee represents the nineteenth century proud of 
itself. ‘*Ghosts” represents it loathing itself. And 
how it can loathe itself when it gets tired of its money! 
Think of Schopenhauer and Shelley, Lassalle and Karl 
Marx, Ruskin and Carlyle, Morris and Wagner and 
Ibsen. How fiercely they rent the bosom that bore 
them! How they detested all the orthodoxies, and 
respectabilities, and ideals we have just been be- 
jubilating! Of all their attacks, none is rasher or 
fiercer than ‘‘Ghosts.” And yet, like them all, it is 
perfectly unanswerable. Many generations have 
laughed at comedies like ‘‘ L’Etourdi,” and repeated that 
hell is paved with good intentions; but never before 
have we had the well-brought-up, high-minded nine- 
teenth-century lady and her excellent clergyman as the 
mischief-makers. With them the theme, though still in 
its essence comic, requires a god to laugh atit. To 
mortals who may die of such blundering it is tragic and 
ghastly. 

The performance of ‘‘Ghosts” by the Independent 
Theatre Society left the two previous productions by 
the same society far behind. As in the case of ‘‘The 
Wild Duck,” all obscurity vanished ; and Ibsen’s clear- 
ness, his grip of his theme, and the rapidity, directness 
and intensity of the action of the piece produced the 
effect they can always be depended on to produce in 
capable hands, such as Mr. Charrington’s, so far alone 
among those of Ibsenite stage-managers, have proved 
to be. Mrs. Theodore Wright’s Mrs. Alving, originally 
an achievement quite beyond the culture of any other 
actress of her generation, is still hardly less peculiar 
to her. Mrs. Wright's technique is not in the least that 
of the Ibsen school. Never for a moment would you 
suspect her of having seen Miss Janet Achurch or any 
one remotely resembling her. She is unmistakably 
a contemporary of Miss Ellen Terry. When I first 
saw her act she was playing Beatrice in ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” with a charm and intuition that I have 
not seen surpassed, and should not have seen equalled if I 
had never seen Miss Terry wasting her gifts on Shake- 
speare. As it happened, Mrs. Theodore Wright, per- 
haps because she was so fond of acting that the stage, 
where there is less opportunity for it than anywhere 
else in England, bored her intolerably, found her way 
behind the scenes of the revolutionary drama of the 
century at a time when the happy ending now in 
progress had not been reached, and played Shake- 
speare and recited Shelley, Hood and George Eliot 
before Karl Marx, Morris, Bradlaugh and other vol- 
canic makers of the difference between 1837 and 1897, 
as proudly as Talma played to his pit of kings. Her 
authors, it will be seen, were not so advanced as her 
audiences; but that could not be helped, as the pro- 
gressive movement in England had not produced a 
dramatist ; and nobody then dreamt of Norway, or knew 
that Ibsen had begun the drama of struggle and emanci- 
pation, and had declared that the really effective pro- 
gressive forces of the moment were the revolt of the 
working classes against economic, and of the women 
against idealistic, slavery. Such a drama, of course, 
immediately found out that weak spot in the 
theatrical profession which Duse put her finger 
on the other day in Paris—the so-called stupidity 
of the actors and actresses. Stupidity, however, is 
hardly the word. Actors and actresses are clever 
enough on the side on which their profession cultivates 
them. What is the matter with them is the charac- 
teristic narrowness and ignorance of their newly 
conquered conventional respectability. They are now 
neither above the commonplaces of middle-class 
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idealism, like the aristocrat and poet, nor below them, 
like the vagabond and Bohemian. The theatre has 
become very much what the Dissenting chapel used to 
be: there is not a manager in London who, in respect 
of liberality and enlightenment of opinion, familiarity 
and sympathy with current social questions, can be 
compared with the leaders of Nonconformity. Take Sir 
Henry Irving and Dr. Clifford for example. The ‘‘ Dis- 
senter” is a couple of centuries ahead of the actor: 
indeed, the comparison seems absurd, so grotesquely 
is it to the disadvantage of the institution which still 
imagines itself the more cultured and less prejudiced 
of the two. And, but for Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the 
authors would cut as poor a figure from this point of 
view as the actors. Duse advises actors to read; but 
of what use is that? They do read—more than is good 
for them. They read the drama, and are eager students 
of criticism, though they would die rather than confess 
as much to acritic. (Whenever an actor tells me, as he 
invariably does, that he has not seen any notices of his 
performance, I always know that he has the SaturpDay 
Review in his pocket ; but I respect the delicacy of an 
evasion which Is as instinctive and iavoluntary as blush- 
ing.) When the drama loses its hold on life, and 
criticism is dragged down with it, the actor’s main point 
of intellectual contact with the world is cut off ; for he 
reads nothing else with serious attention. He then has 
to spin his culture out of his own imagination or that of the 
dramatist and critics, a facile but delusive process which 
leaves him nothing real to fall back on but his technical 
craft, which may make him agood workman, but nothing 
else. 

If even technical craft became impossible at sucha 
period—say through the long run and the still longer 
tour destroying the old training without replacing it by 
a new one—then the gaps in the actor's cultivation and 
the corresponding atrophied patches in his brain would 
call almost for a Mission for his Intellectual Reclama- 
tion. Something of this kind might have happened in 
our own time—I am not sure that a few cases of it 
did not actually happen—if Ibsen had not come to the 
rescue. At all events, things had gone so far that the 
reigning generation of actor-managers were totally 
incapable of understanding Ibsen: his plays were not 
even grammar and spelling to them, much less drama. 
That what they found there was the life of their own 
time; that its ideas had been seething round their 
theatres for years past; that they themselves, chival- 
rously ‘‘holding up the banner of the ideal” in 
the fool’s paradise of theatrical romance and sentiment, 
had served Ibsen, as they formerly served Goethe, as 
reductions-to-absurdity of that divorce of the imagined 
life from the real which is the main peril of an age in 
which everybody is provided with the means of substi- 
tuting reading and romancing for real living: all this 
was quite outside their comprehension. To them the 
new phenomenon -was literally ‘“‘the Ibsen craze,” a 
thing bound to disappear whilst they were rubbing their 
eyes to make sure that they saw the absurd monster 
clearly. But that was exactly Mrs. Theodore Wright’s 
opportunity. A lady who had talked over matters with 
Karl Marx was not to be frightened by Pastor Manders. 
She created Mrs. Alving as easily, sympathetically, and 
intelligently as Miss Winifred Emery or Miss Kate 
Rorke will create the heroine of the next adaptation 
from the French drama of 1840 by Mr. Grundy ; and by 
that one step she walked over the heads of the whole 
profession, I cannot say into the first intellectual rank 
as an English actress, because no such rank then 
existed, but into a niche in the history of the English 
stage the prominence of which would, if they could 
foresee it, very considerably astonish those who think 
that making history is as easy as making knights, 
(The point of this venomous allusion will not be missed. 
It.is nothing to be a knight-actor now that there are 
two of them. When will Sir Henry Irving bid for at 
least a tiny memorial inscription in the neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Theodore Wright’s niche ?) 

The remarkable success of Mr. Courtenay Thorpe in 
Ibsen parts in London lately, and the rumours as to the 
sensation created by his Oswald Alving in America, 

ave a good deal of interest to his first appearance here 
in that part. He has certainly succeeded in it to his 
heart’s content, though this time his very large share 
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of the original sin of picturesqueness and romanticism 
broke out so strongly that he borrowed little from 
realism except its pathologic horrors. Since Miss 
Robins’s memorable exploit in ‘‘ Alan’s Wife” we have 
had nothing so harrowing on the stage; and it should 
be noted, for guidance in future experiments in audience 
torture, that in both instances the limit of the victims’ 
susceptibility was reached before the end of the second 
act, at which exhaustion produced callousness. Mrs. 
Alving, who spared us by making the best of her 
sorrows instead of the worst of them, preserved our 
sympathy up to the last; but Oswald, who showed no 
mercy, might have been burnt alive in the orphanage 
without a throb of compassion. Mr. Leonard Outram 
improved prodigiously on his old impersonation of 
Pastor Manders. In 1891 he was still comparatively 
fresh from the apprenticeship as a heroic rhetorical 
actor which served him so well when he played Valence 
to Miss Alma Murray’s Colombe for the Browning 
Society ; and his stiff and cautious performance probably 
meant nothing but cleverly concealed bewilderment. 
This time Mr. Outram really achieved the character, 
though he would probably please a popular audience 
better by making more of that babyish side of him 
which excites the indulgent affection of Mrs. Alving, 
and less of the moral cowardice and futility posing 
as virtue and optimism which brings down on him 
the contemptuous judgment of Ibsen himself. Miss 
Kingsley’s attractions, made as familiar to us by the 
pencil of Mr. Rothenstein as Miss Dorothy Dene’s by 
that of Leighton, were excellently fitted to Regina ; and 
Mr. Norreys Connell, after a somewhat unpromising 
beginning, played Engstrand with much zest and 
humour. G. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


yas week has been a sad one for those speculators 
who counted on making their fortunes on the 
Jubilee traffic returns of the railway companies. Not 
only did the receipts from passengers fall considerably 
below expectation, but the gain in this respect, such 
as it was, was in great measure counterbalanced by 
the loss in goods traffic, and five of the largest com- 
panies actually show decreases for the Jubilee week, 
the London and North-Western heading the list with a 
decrease of £20,223 from goods against an increase of 
£13,832 from passengers, or a decrease on the whole 
of no less than £6,391. Although such results are not 
at all exceptional on the occasion of a bank holiday, 
they appear to have taken the market by surprise, 
and a general ‘‘slump” in Home Railways has been 
the consequence. This we cannot regret ; for, as we 
have frequently pointed out, these stocks have been 
run up to prices quite beyond their real value. We 
attach little importance to the ‘‘ engineering disputes 
in the North” and other familiar weapons of the 
“bears”; and, of course, every one knows that the 
momentary tightness of money which has made the 
Bank of England busy for once in a way has been 
simply due to the anxiety of the other banks to make as 
= a show as possible at the end of the half-year. 
ut, setting aside these temporary influences, we fail 
to see how the prices of most of the Railway stocks 
can even now be considered reasonable. For example, 
the Great Eastern line has certainly earned £100,000 
more than in the first half of 1896; but, after allowing 
for additional expenditure, it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the dividend for the past half-year can be increased 
by more than } per cent. ; and, assuming the dividend 
for the forthcoming half-year to be the same as for the 
corresponding period of 1896, the distribution for the 
year will be at the rate of 33 per cent., and the yield at 
the price of 120 would be only £2 16s. 3d. a year. This 
seems to us anything but a satisfactory return on Rail- 
way Ordinary Stock; yet purchases of Great Easterns 
have been made during the past few weeks at prices 
considerably higher than that we have taken. 


. The South-Western and Brighton lines did excep- 
tionally well on the Jubilee, and the former shows a 
gross increase of £87,383 for the half-year, which may 
enable the directors to add 4 per cent. to the dividend ; 
but even so the yield on Deferred Stock purchased at 
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89 would be no more than £3 4s. 7d. per cent. As for 
Brightons, it has to be borne in mind that £660,000 of 
new stock will rank for full dividend from the beginning 
of next year; but we are disposed, nevertheless, to 
regard the Ordinary and ‘‘ A” stocks of this Company, 
both of which are several points lower than they were 
last autumn, as the least extravagantly priced wares in 
an absurdly dear market. The Midland Company, too, 
although losing nearly £3,000 on the Jubilee week, 
shows an increase of no less than £ 188,395 on the half- 
year, and offers a better return and much better 


/ prospects than most of the other railway companies. 


The promised ‘‘boom” in American railways has 
ended precisely as we predicted last week that it would 
end; and those of our readers who took our advice to 
steer clear of Americans and to patronise South 
Africans have a double reason to congraulate them- 
selves. The dividend just declared on Ferreiras gives 
15 per cent. to those who bought them at 20, and this 
is about the yield to be expected from most of the good 
South African mines at present prices. These continue 
to creep up gradually, in spite of the fluctuations due to 
‘* profit-taking ” and to the circulation of innumerable 
rumours respecting the Tranvaal that would be laughed 
to scorn anywhere but in the Stock Exchange. 


The value of the average Westralian mine is quite as 
high as circumstances warrant; but the prospects of 
the better class of shares are good enough to justify 
the recent upward movement which they have ex- 
perienced. Undertakings like the Ivanhoe, Lake View 
Consols, Great Boulder, and Boulder Main Reef, and 
Kalgurli Limited, are all promising, and are worthy 
of particular attention. With the telluride discoveries 
verified, too, they should go higher than they are now. 
But attention in the Mining Market will soon be con- 
centrated upon the prospects of the deep-levels on the 
Rand. The Geldenhuis Deep payment of £ 15,000 for 
last month may be taken as evidence of what Crown 
Reefs, and above all Rand Mines, are actually worth. 
When Mr. Lionel Phillips stated before the South 
African Committee that Rand Mines would be worth 
80, every one stared: yet he does not appear to have 
been far from the truth. At any rate, they are likely to 
pay high interest on 8o. 


The new Spanish loan on account of the Philippines 
will be purely internal, the Hispano-Colonial Bank 
having guaranteed the operation at a premium of 2} per 
cent., with a commission of } percent. The amount is 
for 140 million pesetas, of which 125 millions will be 
issued in Spain, and the balance of 15 millions in the 
Philippines. Directly, we need not trouble ourselves 
with this loan, but it is interesting to us indirectly 
as showing how the Spanish debt is increasing. The 
bonds will bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent., and 
the issue price will be 92, which is quite high enough 
considering all the bearings of the matter. The loan 
will be guaranteed by the Philippines Customs, which 
constitute a very indefinite quantity. In a report by 
Mr. Consul Rawson-Walker, issued from the Foreign 
Office the other day, we are told that no official 
statistics of the trade of the Philippines are available ; 
but an approximate estimate, supplied by two of the 
principal English firms in Manila, places the value of all 
imports into the country at the equivalent of 42,187,500 
sterling, and the Customs revenue may or may not 
be equal to the payment of the interest on the new loan. 


The exhaustive financial statement of the Indian 
Government, published this week, covers three years, 
as is customary, and includes the closed accounts for 
1895-96, the revised estimates for 1896-97, and the 
Budget estimates for 1897-98. The year 1895-96 is now 
with the years beyond the flood, but the settlement of 
the various Indian accounts is always twelve months 
late, and it will possibly interest some individuals to learn 
that the actual surplus for 1895-96 was Rs.15,340,000, 
or an improvement of Rs.5,830,000 on the estimated 
surplus. For the last official year, however, instead 
of a surplus of Rs.4,630,000, we are treated to a de- 
ficiency of Rs.19,870,000, due mainly to the falling 
away of land revenue. At 14.46¢., the exchange 
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rate realized last year, we are promised a deficit of 
Rs.24,640,000. The requirements for this year are 
enhanced by reason of the necessity which exists 
for meeting heavy charges of the Railway Companies 
_ om the capital accumulated last year. The means 
of drawing are at the same time limited by the famine 
expenditure and the railway programme; and it is 
estimated that, even with the four crores borrowed in 
India, it will not be possible to meet more than 
£13,000,000 of drawings during this current year. 
Three and a half millions sterling of permanent debt 
will therefore be raised, and the million by which the 
temporary debt has this past year been reduced will be 
restored. It cannot be pretended that the position to- 
day is satisfactory; but it has arisen out of circum- 
stances over which the Government can have no control, 
and every one will re-echo the hope of Mr. Westland 
that a year hence the disasters will have passed away, 
and that when relieved from them the country will 
resume that financial progress which they have inter- 
rupted. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE IRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed, with a capital of 
£200,000 divided into 20,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £5 each, and 100,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, to acquire the businesses of eight 
ironmongers in different parts. The present issue con- 
sists of the whole of the Preference shares. The purchase 
price has been fixed at £120,000, of which £50,000 is 
in Ordinary shares, £33,330 in Preference shares, and 
£36,670 in cash or shares. Fifty thousand Ordinary 
shares are reserved for future issue ; so that 430,000 
will be available for working capital. The profits of the 
combined businesses are good, and are improving, last 
year’s total for the eight being £17,818, as compared 
with £12,482 in 1895, and (for seven of the concerns) 
£9,691 in 1894. Seeing that the 1896 profits would be 
sufficient to pay the Preference dividend nearly three 
times over, the prospects of the Company may be 
described as very fair. 


NEW CAPE CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


The New Cape Central Railway, Limited, has a share 
capital of £200,000, divided into 40,000 shares of £5 
each, of which £96,680 are issued and paid up. The 
Company now offers £125,000 of Four per Cent. 
Registered Mortgage Debentures at a price of 87} per 
cent., in order to enable it to construct a further section 
of its line forty miles long, thus doubling the length. 
In addition to the already issued share capital, a sum 
of £98,400 Four per Cent. Mortgage Debentures has 
been devoted to the construction of the first section, 
on which it ranks as a first charge. The cost 
of the new section, which is expected to be opened for 
traffic within two years from this time, will be £280,000. 
The present issue of Debentures will be a first charge 
on this extension, and the balance of cost will be made 
up of £100,000 in shares and £60,000 in Government 
subsidy, the Cape Government having granted £1,500 
per mile towards the construction of the new line. The 
railway is worked in connexion with the Cape Govern- 
ment railways. The net earnings of the existing line 
last year were £6,294, against £5,900 for 1895 and 
44,554 for 1894. 

AN AMERICAN CYCLE COMPANY. 


Simultaneously with the announcement that stress of 
competition has caused American cycle manufacturers 
to cut prices by from 25 to 35 per cent. appears the pro- 
spectus of Tubes (American), Limited, with an autho- 
rized capital of £400,000 in £1 shares, of which 
£350,000 is now offered. The purpose is to acquire 
and amalgamate the undertakings of three American 
tube companies. So far as we can make out, the sum 
to be paid as purchase money is £310,000, of which 
4,144,837 will be taken in shares. The prospect of 
investing in the concern will scarcely appeal to any one 
in this country. The industry is even more overdone 
in America than here, and the fall in the prices of 
American machines will lead inevitably to a fall in the 
price of English through the competition of American 
machines now in this country. 
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MARSTON’S DOLPHIN BREWERY. 


Marston’s Dolphin Brewery is situated at Poole in 
Dorset, and has a capital of £60,000. For all we 
know to the contrary, the quality of its beer may be 
beyond reproach; but it is clearly a small concern. 
This week it comes forward with an offer to the British 
public of an issue of £50,000 of Four per Cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture stock at the price of £103 for 
every Z 100 of stock. The security offered does not 
seem to be altogether inadequate; though, on the 
other hand, it cannot be said that the inducements are 
irresistible, and we object strenuously to the form 
taken by the certificate of profits. The auditors state 
that on the basis of the results of working in 1895 and 
1896 the profits ‘“‘are sufficient to pay the annual 
interest upon the proposed issue of £50,000 Debenture 
stock, and to leave a balance sufficient to pay a sub- 
stantial dividend upon the Ordinary share capital of 
460,000.” No profits are quoted, however, in support 
of this vague statement; and in the absence of 
figures we must discourage any one who thinks of 
investing in the concern. 


WORCESTER BREWERY. 


We have the same objection to find with the pro- 
spectus of the Worcester Brewery as with that of 
Marston’s Dolphin Brewery of Poole. The certificate is 
altogether vague and unsatisfactory. The owners of 
the Worcester Brewery are Messrs. Spreckley Bros., 
who have recently acquired the business of Messrs. G. 
Joseland & Co., also of Worcester, and who offer 
475,000 (out of an authorised £100,000) of Four per 
Cent. Debenture stock at par on property valued, ‘‘ for 
the purposes of this issue,” at £119,241, exclusive of 
goodwill and of the undertaking recently acquired. 
Probably the concern is sound enough, but all we are 
told by the auditors is that ‘‘the combined profits, dis- 
regarding the considerable savings which must result 
from the amalgamation, but bringing to account the 
rents and trade of several additional houses recently 
acquired, should enable you to pay the interest on the 
proposed issue of £75,000 Debenture stock nearly three 
times over.” It is time this growing abuse was mended. 
It is becoming especially rife among brewers, who 
appear to labour under the impression that the mere 
fact of being concerned with the manufacture of beer is 
a sufficient guarantee of soundness. 


BLEVIN’S FIND. 


The promoters of the Blevin’s Find Gold Mining 
Company opened the lists at ten o’clock in the morning 
and closed them st four o’clock the same day. We 
trust they were not disappointed ; but as the whole of 
the issue had previously been underwritten, they will 
probably not grieve much any way. The capital is 
4#150,000 in £1 shares, and the issue which the 
public have been offered is for £35,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOME OFFICE JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
28 June, 1897. 

IR,—Your readers will have learned before this that 

Sir M.W. Ridley has confirmed Judge Day’s sentence 
of eighteen months’ hard labour on a boy of fourteen 
for an assault that the judge himself thought would be 
sufficiently punished by a birching if he had power to 
order it! Low as my opinion of Home Office justice 
has hitherto been, this decision has surprised me. I 
thought there was but one man in England who wovld 
have passed such a sentence on this unfortunate child. 
It seems there are two. 1 hope that the public will not 
in future attach the slightest weight to any decision 
that the Home Office may pronounce unless the reasons 
for it are assigned. The Home Secretary may be 
influenced in his decisions by merits of the cases before 
him only, but, if so, he will not find one man in fifty to 
take the same view of these merits that he does. 

But perhaps the Jubilee year is to be signalized as 
one of non-release, thus conveying a gentle rebuke to 
President Kruger and the Governor-General of India.— 
Truly yours, A BARRISTER. © 
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REVIEWS. 


REVOLUTION AND LITERATURE. 


“« The French Revolution and English Literature.” By 
Edward Dowden. London: Kegan Paul. 


At a moment like the present, when there seems to 

be less of the spirit of social faction in the minds 
of Englishmen of every class than at any previous date 
in the century, it is amusing to go back a hundred 
years and observe how very different the trend of 
thought was in 1797. No one can tell how soon a turn 
of the kaleidoscope may break up the harmonious 
pattern of political life into discord; but, for the 
moment, there could hardly be less sympathy with 
revolution than is now expressed in the British Empire. 
We are even tempted to think that after the great 
break-up of society at the end of the eighteenth century 
we have really been steadily quieting down, although, 
of course, with successive upheavals and trepidations 
in the course of the process. Next Friday, 9 July, will 
be the centenary of the death of Burke, who may be said 
to have died with words of warning on his lips against 
‘that putrid carcass, that mother of all evil—the 
French Revolution.” Could he have lived until to-day, 
and have had the means of estimating public feeling, it 
is probable that he would be lost in surprise to see how 
little harm his bugbear had contrived to do to England, 
and even to France. 

The six lectures which Professor Dowden has re- 
printed in this agreeable volume were prepared for 
delivery at the sesquicentennial celebration of Prince- 


‘ton University last autumn. They display several of 


the qualities for which their author is eminent—wide 
knowledge, serenity of judgment, a happy fluidity of 
style. Their publication, however, raises once more 
the question whether it is desirable to print courses of 
lectures in the form of books. A single discourse may 
often be a very valuable and well-balanced contribution 
to current literature; of the literary value of a course 
of lectures we have greater doubt. Their form has, 
perforce, subjected them to Procrustean treatment ; they 
have inevitably been either stretched or curtailed. We 
do not push this objection far; we merely believe that 
Professor Dowden would have written a volume on 
the subject which would have been more valuable to 
a reader had he written for readers only. But what 
he has given us is excellent in kind, and must have 
charmed the audiences at Princeton. 

We could wish that Professor Dowden had prefaced 
his series of lectures with one on the influence of 
Rousseau in England. It is true that the name of the 
author of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise” appears frequently 
in his pages ; but when we come to consider the subject 
of literature under the impact of the revolutionary idea, 
all our ideas revert to Rousseau. There is a sentence 
in the *fContrat Social” which is not merely of ex- 
treme importance in general history, but in the 
history of English literature takes the place of a start- 
word of unexampled value. When the bilious and 
hysterical philosopher wrote the lines, ‘‘ Renoncer 4 sa 
liberté, c’est renoncer 4 sa qualité d’homme, aux droits 
de I'humanité, méme & ses devoirs,” he set in motion, 
or rather he gave direction to, the principal forces 


‘which were to awaken the literature of revolution. There 


can be no question that one great reason why the 
** Contrat Social” exercised so wide an influence over 


‘English minds was the Protestant character of its ideas. 


Rousseau’s idea of the sovereignty of the people was 
adopted, no doubt, from recollections of the politics of 
Geneva, but it appealed strongly to the inhabitants of 
a State larger and still more liberal than the spirited 
little Swiss canton. Moreover, when the actual Revo- 
lution broke out in France and men like Burke were 
filled with horror, English enthusiasts could still cling 
to a prophet who had been adverse to all political 
violence. ‘‘ Sacrifier un innocent au salut de la multi- 
tude,” Rousseau had declared, ‘‘est une des plus 
exécrables maximes de la tyrannie.” There is little 
doubt that the author of the ‘‘ Contrat Social,” had he 
survived, would have been. guillotined among the 
Girondins, if, indeed, he had not, as Lally suggested, 
died of grief during the second month of the Revolu- 
tion, 
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Rousseau, then, with his passion for liberty, his sensi- 
bility, his protests against license and violence, his 
constitutional moderation of temper, was singularly 
fitted to impress a country in the condition of Great 
Britain from 1780 to 1800. Professor Dowden gives an 
entertaining account of those precursors and theorists 
who prepared the way for revolutionary literature in 
England. As the biographer of Shelley, he has had 
wide opportunities of studying the curious disposition 
and talent of Godwin. He has much that is interesting 
to say about a book which has become almost forgotten, 
the ‘‘Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times,” published in 1757. Professor Dowden is un- 
questionably right in giving prominence to this earliest 
note of dissatisfaction with existing social conditions, 
It was written by a certain versatile Dr. John Brown, 
and achieved an instant success : 

‘* The inestimable ‘ Estimate’ of Brown 

Rose like a paper-kite and charmed the town,” 
says Cowper, and Mr. Leslie Stephen has shown that 
the effect of the book was durable. No one who treats 
of this theme can resist expatiating on the eccentricities 
of the author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” and we are 
sure that Professor Dowden’s audience laughed aloud 
at the stoical experiments of Thomas Day. We have 
sometimes wondered whether these stories can have 
found their source in the lively fancy of Anna Seward, 
who is, we believe, our only authority for them. But 
this is only said in a whisper ; we should be sorry to do 
anything to disturb faith in the glorious educator of 
Lucretia and Sabrina. 

The efforts of Cowper himself, and of Erasmus 
Darwin, to secure a greater simplification of English 
manners very properly find a place in this disquisition. 
We come to more definitely revolutionary tendencies 
when we reach the names of Bage, Godwin and 
Holcroft. No record of the period is more curious in 
this respect, or throws more light on the irregularities 
of feeling which were rumbling under the footsteps of 
comfortable, easy people, than the memoirs of the last- 
named writer. Holcroft, the son of a shoemaker and 
huckster, began life as a stable-boy at Newmarket, and 
struggled into a decent position with incredible effort 
and after exhausting struggles. It is not surprising to 
those who read the adventures of this eager and senti- 
mental man, conscious of gifts which society seemed 
determined to undervalue, that Holcroft should have 
dreamed of revolution, or should have indited that fine, 
though perverse and absurd, ballad of ‘‘ Gaffer Grey,” 
which is the most complete expression left us of the 
Rousseauish temper in English literature at the close of 
the eighteenth century. We wonder that Professor 
Dowden did not pause to read it to his audience, for it 
is a poem of unusual merit, as well as a perfect com- 
pendium of the social fallacies of the class to which 
Holcroft belonged. Its last stanza runs :— 

‘* « My keg is but low, I confess, 

Gaffer Grey: 
What then? While it lasts, man, we’ll live.’ 
The poor man alone, 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give, 
Well-a-day !” 
Holcroft belonged to a Society for Constitutional Re- 
formation, yet when the crimes and excesses of the 
French Revolution showed the tiger-cat let loose, he out- 
did no one in his sincere protestations of horror, nor did 
the persecutions which he suffered after the trial of Thel- 
wall and Horne Tooke embitter his moderate spirit. 
‘* Holcroft,” said one who knew him, ‘‘is a sort of 
natural Quaker,” and so they all were. The type 
which culminated in Robespierre and Marat was hardly 
represented in England, and has left no trace on our 
national literature. If we compare the most extreme 
Radical writings of 1789 with the diatribes of Burke, 
we are amused and almost ashamed at the rattle of the 
celestial artillery he employs in hunting a partridge 
upon the mountains. There was nothing recommended 
by Price and Priestley, or even by Tom Paine, which a 
gradual evolution has not painlessly supplied to us. 

The account of Burke himself, in the volume before 
us, is moderate and generous. Professor Dowden is not 
disposed to consider the latest expressions of Burke’s 
anti-revolutionary feeling as so blameworthy as they 
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appear to Mr. John Morley. He evidently would not, 
as that critic has done, apply to the ‘‘ Letiers on a 
Regicide Peace” the epithet ‘‘repulsive.” After a 
chapter on Burke, he proceeds to consider the contribu- 
tions of the poets to the subject, and hastily surveys 
the writings of Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
Here, however, we become reminded again of the robber 
of the Cephissus, for these writers are strapping fellows, 
and Professor Dowden has to lop their feet not a little 
to make them fit his lecture-bed. It is even worse 
when we come to Byron and Shelley, and what the Pro- 
fessor calls the ‘‘ renewed revolutionary advance.” On 
the whole, it is scarcely possible to say that ‘‘ The 
French Revolution and English Literature” is a volume 
which presents the talent of its author under a very 
favourable light, since its component parts lack relation 
and proportion; yet the book, it is almost superfluous 
to admit, is full of eloquent passages, and is marked by 
that high competency which is displayed in all Professor 
Dowden’s writings. But the obligation to compose in 
the lecture form has in this case been disadvantageous 
to the development of the author’s gift. 


IN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND SPINNEY. 


‘In Garden, Orchard and Spinney.” By Phil Robin- 
son, Author of ‘In my Indian Garden,” ‘* Birds of 
the Wave and the Woodland,” &c. London: 
Isbister. 1897. 


7 mat the author of ‘‘Noah’s Ark” is still alive, 

still writing, is a delightful surprise. I am not 
of course alluding to the ‘‘ Noah’s Ark” that haunted 
our childhood and stifled our imagination by its crude 
wooden realisms ; Phil Robinson’s name has not quite 
that respectable antiquity of which to boast. But 
many of us were still children when the grotesque 
whimsicalities of his chronicles of animal life and 
animal habits lit up the Sunday solemnities of Shem, 
Ham and Japhet. And the author of the new 
Noah’s Ark was a considerable personage far away 
in the ’seventies. He had already brought out ‘In 
‘my Indian Garden,” and ‘In my Indian Garden” 
is now a classic. First published in India under 
the title ‘‘Nugz Indice,” the fame of its contents 
spread rapidly through two continents, and two 
years later it was produced in England under cir- 
cumstances that ensured it the consideration and 
appreciation with which it was unanimously met. 
Delicacy of humour, subtlety of observation, tenderness 
of sympathy and rarity of style were among the 
qualities for which it was praised. And it was not an 
ephemeral success that its author achieved. ‘* Under 
the Punkah” and ‘‘ The Man-eating Tree” are as fresh 
to-day as when they first issued from the press. ‘‘ Of 
Tailors” is as quaintly humorous, ‘‘ Death, the 
Daughter of Mercy,” is as impressive, and ‘‘ Iste 
Puer” as full of delight. The author spread himself 
richly and luxuriantly over his subjects ; he became a 
very feasting ground for little men. I have met 
him, without quotation marks, again and again, in con- 
temporary writers on birds, and on beasts, on insects, 
and on flowers. I have detected, quite recently, clumsy 
burglaring of complete sentences from the ‘‘ Hunting 
of the Soko ” and ‘‘ Sub Jove Benigno.” There is little 
doubt he influenced Stevenson, and there is proof posi- 
tive he inspired Kipling’s earliest efforts in story- 
telling. 

But all this is ancient history ; what is modern and 
important is to find out what this Rip Van Winkle has 
brought back with him out of the years, whether a half- 
withered wreath like ‘‘ Birds of the Wave and Wood- 
land,” a dead thing, sweet and fragrant, but with no 
sap in its veins; or a living plant with roots and 
tendrils, and vigorous strikings into the soil. The 
question cannot be answered in a breath. ‘‘In Garden, 
Orchard and Spinney ” is certainly a fascinating book: 
it is full of sunshine, of the rustling of leaves and the 
flutter of innumerable winged birds. It is gay with 
colour and song, warm scented with briony and honey- 
suckle. In it are the sweet white flowers of the cherry 
orchard and the may-blossoming of rose and lilies; the 
charm of familiar things makes fragrant all its pages. 
It is a prose poem of the seasons, instinct with grace 
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and feeling, musical with the staccato notes of the 
greenfinch and the yellowhammer, and _ rhythmic 
with the soughing of summer winds in purple 
grasses; the deep adagios of winter are here, and 
the languoroso of the creeping autumns. The style 
is as fine as ever, and the capacity for finding the 
right word, the unique word, is exhibited again and 
again—‘‘ the robin, with his sun-ripened breast” ; 
‘* like the rhododendrons of the Himalayas, it clings on 
the bow tips to the ruddy memories of a summer of 
flowers that is past”; ‘‘ Here the pheasants scratch 
and the squirrels make hysteric search for nuts” ; 
“The large round heads of the winter cabbage, 
dumplinged over with snow” are a few random 
examples. The ‘‘ sun-ripened,” the ‘‘hysteric,” and 
the ‘‘dumplinged” are unerring. And the observation 
is as keen. The author is describing the different ex- 
pressions of anger amongst birds. ‘‘The great tit makes 
itself long and thin, raises some head feathers and 
dashes with incredible é/an at the foe. The marsh tit 
ruffles up all its head and neck feathers until it looks 
as if some very little bird had borrowed a bigger bird’s 
head. The robin merely flicks its tail, droops its wings 
and ‘clicks.’” The author tells the story of the first 
nest of a rookery and notes that the young, when the 
father approaches with his rough croak, never utter a 
sound, even though he perches on the nest with food. 
But the coming of the mother, even though she be 
silent, is the signal for clamorous joy ! He deduces from 
this the gift of memory in the baby rooks. He found 
that for the first six days after they are hatched the 
young are fed by the mother alone. ‘‘ The male brings 
the food from the field and feeds the mother: she 
retains the food for a while and then transfers 
it to her fledglings: the food has thus been cleverly 
peptonized. After the first week or so the father 
feeds the young direct . . . but to the end they receive 
the one with silence, it may be with mistrust even 
though bringing gifts, but the other always with re- 
joicing confidence.” Another happy instance of watch- 
fulness is when he discourses on the good humour of 
squirrels, and their cheery communism. ‘‘I have seen 
two squirrels sitting together, the one nearest the 
hoard taking out acorns and beech nuts, the other 
helping itself every time it had finished with a morsel 
from its companion’s paws, never troubling to go to the 
hoard at all. Every time it took anything the other 
made the funniest little sound imaginable, but easily 
translatable into ‘O bother; but never mind, take it,’ 
and from first to last there was never the semblance of 
a squabble.” And time has not robbed Phil Robinson 
of his sympathy. That reputable humourist Barry Pain, 
who wrote an article, a week or two since, on ‘‘the 
house-flies of the last sixty years,” seems, in comparison 
with the author of this chapter on ‘‘ The Famine in my 
Garden,” never to have mastered the very grammar of 
the art he professes. ‘‘ Ivy bloom is Nature’s last roll- 
call of the flies. To it muster the battered remnants 
of great armies of winged folks. How few they are, 
these survivors of the countless hosts of summer, and 
how feeble they look, burly bluebottles and hoverers, 
with big bulging eyes, as they creep hand over 
hand, on to the centre of the tods of ivy-bloom and 
sit there—you can almost hear them puffing and 
wheezing after their exertions—to thaw their half- 
numbed wings. A wasp comes upon the scene, 
self-assertive and bad-mannered as usual; she has 
scented the aromatic honey in the ivy flowers, scrambles 
greedily from bunch to bunch, upsetting the poor old 
dozing fly that has been sitting on the top, thinking out 
the end ofits life. . . the blue-bottle that looks so stout, 
but is really the husk of a fly. Has it ever occurred to 
you what an amazing experience this surviving the 
winter must be to a blue-bottle ? Is it not, as far as the 
fly is concerned, the end of the world, itself the only sur- 
vivor ? Where has the sun gone to from out of the sky? 
Where too the green earth, beautiful with flowers and 
the grace of leafy trees? Where all the insect peoples. 
the nations of winged folk? This blue-bottle has actu- 
ally outlived its year. It has seen the greater light 
founder in the snow storm, fields and forests shrivel up 
in catastrophic frost, the air desolated of its myriads 
by reason of bitter cold. And it is left alone ; alone in 
a miserable immortality of decrepitude.” 
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~ In humour, in observation, in sympathy and in style, 
time has robbed Phil Robinson of nothing. But in the 
cultured calm of that sweet garden where he works 
there seems no space in which his imagination can play 
as it played in the vast tangles of the Indian forests. 
And this is the only fault to be found in a book that, 
taken as a whole, is an oasis in the dreary desert of sex 
problems and impossible melodrama, vulgar aristo- 
graphy (I thank thee, Max, for teaching me that word), 
and crude chronicling of kailyaird inanities ; a book 
that reconciles a reviewer to the sequent monotony ofan 
unsatisfactory occupation, and almost persuades him to 
fresh courage. FRANK DAnpy. 


AN IMPERIAL OBJECT-LESSON. 


** British Central Africa.” By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
K.C.B. London: Methuen. 


Sik HARRY JOHNSTON has had an interesting 
career. When barely seventeen he showed his 
native originality and enterprise by making his way to 
the Balearic Islands to find unhackneyed subjects for 
his pencil. Shortly after he spent some time in Tunis, 
mainly for the same purpose. It was not long after 
this that Johnston accompanied the Earl of Mayo 
to South-east Africa, the river Cunene. After separat- 
ing from Lord Mayo, in 1882, he undertook on his own 
account a journey from St. Paul de Loanda north- 


‘wards to the Congo, where he arrived just as Stanley 


was in the act of founding the Congo Free State. The 
result of this journey was his first charming book, 
which showed Johnston to be not only an artist, but a 
botanist, a keen observer and an accomplished story- 
teller. He soon after had an opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the other side of Africa. In 1884 he 
was sent out at the joint expense, we believe, of the 
Royal Society and the British Association to collect 
plants on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. Here he 
spent some interesting months, and told the story of 
his wanderings and his sojourn in another delightful 
‘book. Here also he tried his maiden experiment in 
empire-making ; he obtained a concession from one of 
the chiefs in Kilimanjaro, which played a not unim- 
portant part in our negotiations with Germany con- 
cerning the partition of that part of Africa. Shortly 
after his return he was appointed by Lord Salisbury 
to be Vice-Consul for the German territories in the 
Cameroons, October 1885, when our relations with 
Germany and our position in this part of Africa 
were at a critical stage. Here he remained till 1888, 
latterly as Acting Consul. It was in January 1889 that 
he was sent out as Consul to Portuguese East Africa. 
It is difficult to realize now the excitement of that 
period, when our position north of the Zambezi was at 
stake, and the British South Africa Company’s terri- 
tories were ‘‘on the make.” Serpa Pinto was on the 
march towards the lake with a large force determined 
to establish Portuguese power in the region. Johnston 
came up with him on the Shire river, and by a com- 
bination of tact and dash succeeded in passing him. 
The result was that all the region to the north of the 
Ruo, on the south-east and west of Lake Nyassa, was 
declared British, and with little loss of time the Imperial 
gegis was spread over the whole of Central Africa to the 
heart of the lake as far as the limits of the Congo Free 
State. In 1891 Sir Harry was appointed the Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General for the whole of the British 
Central Africa territories to the north of the Zambezi. 
It is the story of how he carried out his work as 
Imperial Commissioner which forms the kernel of the 
handsome, richly illustrated and extremely interesting 
volume which he has just published. The whole get-up 
of the book, cover and all, is artistic. The front 
cover itself is a glorified and magnified postage-stamp 
of the Protectorate. Many of the 200 illustrations 
are from the author’s own sketches, while others 
are from excellent photographs. The six maps are 
admirable. 

What between rival missionaries who had established 
an ecclesiastical despotism in which flogging played an 
impertant part, unprincipled traders, and cruel Arab 
slave-raiders who had overrun the whole region, the 
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young and boyish-looking Commissioner had his work 
cut out for him. How that work was carried through 
with supreme success he tells with remarkable clearness, 
brevity and interest. The means at his command for 
facing the enormous and well-armed forces of Arab 
slavers and their allies the native chiefs were extremely 
scanty. But he was admirably supported both by the 
civil and military members of his staff, to all of whom 
he does ample justice. He had his occasional reverses, 
and, unfortunately, these were made much of to his dis- 
advantage by certain missionaries and others, who did 
not care for the control of a vigorous and absolutely 
just civil governor. Happily, Sir Harry Johnston 
triumphed over all misrepresentation, just as by biding 
his time and by intelligent organization he succeeded in 
clearing out the slave-raiders and bringing to his feet 
recalcitrant chiefs. - In the short space of five years he 
changed one of the most harried regions of Africa into 
a land of settled government, which bids fair to become 
one of the great coffee-growing districts of the world, 
and an encouraging field for European enterprise in 
various directions. There is a large administrative 
staff; there is a growing revenue and an increasing 
trade; barter has given way to coinage; a postal 
service and postage stamps have been introduced ; 
roads have been made; steamers traverse rivers and 
lakes ; while the principal settlement, Blantyre, can 
boast of one of the finest churches in Africa, all the 
result of native labour. 

But the story of the building-up of the Protectorate 
occupies a comparatively small part of this quarto 
volume of 560 pages of close type. It abounds in 
information on the Protectorate of the most varied 
character and invariably interesting. The introduction 
consists of a series of word-pictures, under the title of 
‘*What the Country Looks Like,” which affords a 
fairly realistic idea of the characteristic features of 
British Central Africa. There are useful chapters on 
Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, European Settlers 
and Languages, but probably to most readers the two 
most interesting sections will be those which deal with 
missionaries and with the natives. In the former Sir 
Harry Johnston writes with a welcome and much- 
needed frankness. He finds much to praise with real 
heartiness in missions and missionaries as adjuncts to 
the spread of civilization. But he mingles his praise 
with an outspoken criticism which will hardly be wel- 
come to the missionary of the average Exeter Hall 
type, or to those for whose consumption missionary 
marvels are purveyed. ‘‘If, on the one hand,” Sir 
Harry writes, ‘‘ the impartial observer must pronounce 
a verdict regarding the value of missionary work in 
Central Africa which is almost wholly in its favour, on 
the other hand he is compelled to acknowledge the 
existence of the prejudice and dislike with which 
missionaries are regarded by other white men not 
following the same career. The causes of this feeling 
in my opinion are two:—({1) The cant which by some 
unaccountable fatality seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with missionary work, and (2) the arrogant 
demeanour often assumed by missionaries towards 
men who are not of their manner of thought and prac- 
tice, though not necessarily men of evillife.” Speaking 
of the ‘‘ insidious perversion of the truth” which per- 
vades missionary reports, Sir Harry says, ‘‘I can only 
imagine it is done on the assumption, once attributed 
to the Jesuits, that it is right to do evil that good 
may come.” Then again ‘‘. . . articles too profane to 
be quoted are written of how God has taken to 
Himself ‘dear Sister So-and-So’ or ‘ Brother Some- 
body-else’ to ‘cherish them on high’ and give them 
a reward for their labours, as if there had been a special 
intervention of Providence, when to the outside 
observer it is obvious that the sister or brother would 
never have died, or even been ill, if he or she had been 
properly housed or properly fed.” Sir Harry Johnston’s 
moral courage is quite as remarkable as his personal 
bravery, and we hope will have equally satisfactory 
results. In Africa he has done a great work tor 
the Empire; it is to be hoped that his exceptional 
administrative ability will not in the future be wasted on 
work which could quite efficiently be performed by a 
clerk of average intelligence. 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


“The Choir Invisible.” By James Lane Allen. 
York: Macmillan. 1897. 


M® JAMES LANE ALLEN is a writer who can- 
not well put pen to paper without revealing how 
finely sensitive he is to beauty. To admit souncommon 
a virtue with a curt acknowledgment, as though this 
were the level on which the reviewer is accustomed to 
start, looks perhaps like ingratitude ; but a justifiable 
prejudice in favour of Mr. Lane Allen refuses him even 
a passing sojourn among those writers whose good 
things rouse the blind gratitude that always attaches 
to the rare andthe unexpected. ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” 
then, is remarkably lacking in balance ; it is the work 
of a man possessed of all the sensitive qualifications for 
making a fine story, yet content to lay aside the exact- 
ing preoccupation that would, above all things, make 
the story run a complete and level course. For one 
thing, the author himself gets into the way of his story. 
Mr. Allen’s imagination has two faces—an outward 
face and an inner, a dramatic and a reflective, or, to 
use terms but roughly descriptive and ill calculated to 
stand strict pressure, an objective and a subjective. 
Dramatically he is a tender and delicate observer and 
delineator of the finer passages in the enthralling duel 
between a man and a woman—the subtle passes, feints 
and parries, the all but impalpable hits. As the painter 
of love-scenes he would not easily find his match. 
Personally and reflectively he is an impassioned wor- 
shipper of nature, a historian thrilled with memories, 
a philosopher tempted far afield by a poet’s love of 
images and analogies. On both sides Mr. Allen is 
eminently successful; but the ultimate and general 
satisfactoriness of his novel as a whole depends, to some 
extent, upon a proper blending of the two qualities. 
They were so blended in his ‘‘ Kentucky Cardinal ”— 
true, at one point in his well-nigh faultless story the 
patriot historian in Mr. Allen ran away with the artist, 
but only for a second or two. In ‘‘The Choir Invi- 
sible,” however, the dramatic and reflective, the ob- 
jective and the personal, lie separately, and the book 
rocks like an ill-balanced boat from side to side. An 
obvious reason for the superiority of the ‘‘ Kentucky 
Cardinal” is to be found in the fact that the author was 
there writing in the first person. There the lover was 
himself a reflective man, a man of sentiment, a worshipper 
of nature and given to philosophy, and so the reflective 
characteristics of Mr. Allen’s I found a natural and 
poignant revelation in the ‘‘I” of the story. But here, 
in ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” the author is writing of an- 
other lover in the third person, and his own reflections, 
the nature, the history, the philosophy, are so many 
interruptions, and their beauty is thrown away on an 
impatient reader, by no means appeased or deceived by 
an occasional ‘‘ John Gray felt all this.” First of all, 
John Gray didn’t; and, secondly, it often does not 
matter much if he did. , 

The story also shows a lack of balance in another and 
more radical fashion. The various parts of the scheme 
are not drawn in proportion to one another. The young 
girl Amy, and John Gray’s love for her, and her dis- 
appointing and disillusioning behaviour—all this is done 
with the fine delicacy of detail which we expect from 
the author. And so is much of John Gray’s intercourse 
with the divine lady her aunt, an intercourse that 
fosters a new and stronger love in his heart. But other 
portions of the scheme, as important, nay more impor- 
tant, are left undone. If the lasting effect which Mrs. 
Falconer makes on John Gray throughout his life (and 
this is ultimately the most important fact of all), if this 
is to be suggested in a letter of half a dozen pages 
written a quarter of a century after the action of the 
story has ceased, then surely the far less important 
and, as it were, momentary difference which parted 
John Gray and Amy for ever should only have occupied 
afew lines. Or, to put the objection the other way 
round, if the passage of arms which separated John 
Gray and the girl is to be done with a fine delicacy of 
detail, his fortunes in after life should have been done 
at proportionate length. It is as though a painter had 
schemed out a composition, and then spent all his skill 
on the detail of a piece of drapery in the foreground, 
or, rather, as though he had made a fascinating study 
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of a footstool, and then, in order to achieve a com- 
posed picture, begged us to imagine the throne and the 
figure seated thereon. The spectator can and will do 
nothing of the kind ; intentions count for little ; achieve- 
ment, and achievement only, appeals to him, and so the 
sight of Mrs. Falconer gathering a loosened band of 
her hair a little absently into its place with the tips of 
her fingers far outweighs the letter she receives from 
John Gray twenty years later, though, as far as in- 
tention goes, there is no comparison between the 
importance of the two things. The reader, then, will 
look upon ‘‘ The Choir Invisible ” either as a scheme of 
which only the opening has been completed, or as a 
charming set of love-scenes for which the author has 
failed to find a use. But the love-scenes are beautiful. 
Moreover, on almost every page there sits the indefin- 
able grace of an imagination enamoured of beauty. 
And if Mr. Allen, in his devotion, becomes at times 
just a little over-serious, he shares his fault with allt 
other persons who are devoted—a sufficiently small and 
distinguished company. 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST COLONY. 


‘*Newfoundland in 1897.” By M. Harvey. 
Sampson Low. 1897. 


“Ts Rev. M. Harvey in this small volume attempts 
two difficult things: to whitewash Sebastian 
Cabot, and to show that Britain’s oldest colony is one 
of the most virtuous communities under the British flag. 
He writes for those who know little or nothing of the 
Cabots, or of the history of English colonization, or of 
the peculiar practices of Newfoundland in the last few 
years. For such his book will be of great interest, 
notwithstanding certain redundancies and certain short- 
comings from the literary standpoint. For the student 
it is of the smallest value possible. Mr. Harvey is not 
a reliable guide, nor is his book precisely what it pur- 
ports to be. He calls it ‘‘ Newfoundland in 1897,” 
apparently in the belief that in the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria the British people will welcome some 
account of the island which, discovered by Cabot 
four hundred years ago, subsequently formed the 
scene of England’s first effort at colonization. 
But one gets more than a third through the book, 
and has plodded carefully through a history of 
the beginnings of Newfoundland, before Mr. Harvey 
pulls himself up abruptly with the reflection that his 
purpose is limited to giving some account of the con- 
dition of the Colony in 1897. He refers us to his 
‘* Newfoundland, the oldest British Colony ” and to his 
‘*Text-book of Newfoundland History” for fuller 
information. It is, we imagine, a mere nothing in Mr. 

Harvey’s opinion that the first of these two books was 
as much the work of Mr. Joseph Hatton as of Mr. 

Harvey himself. At any rate, Mr. Hatton’s name 
occupies the premier place on the title-page. Mr. 

Harvey’s present volume is in parts a mere paraphrase 
of the earlier and more imposing effort ; and his defence 
of Sebastian Cabot—a rather Quixotic affair in face of 
the almost overwhelming circumstantial evidence to the 
contrary—may be explained on the ground that in 
previous writings Mr. Harvey accepted Sebastian for the 
great man he represented himself to be. It is not neces- 
sary to embark on a debate with Mr. Harvey as to 

Sebastian’s title to any considerable share of the credit 

so long accorded him. Nor need we combat the view— 
which he reiterates with a persistence suggestive of 
fears that it may not meet with general acceptance— 

that we largely owe it to the Cabots that North America 

is to-day almost entirely occupied by an English-speak- 

ing population. Mr. Harvey draws generously on his 
imagination, the result being picturesqueness even at 
the risk of probability. He seems to be of opinion that 
Cabot’s idea of crossing the Atlantic was prompted by 
the success of Columbus. There is reason to believe 
that Cabot was at least as early in the field as Columbus. 
The person chiefly influenced by Columbus’s triumph 
was Henry VII., who understood too late what an 
opportunity he had missed. Having failed to listen to 
Columbus, he listened to Cabot, when Columbus had 
shown that the Atlantic was not an interminable waste 
of waters. 
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Mr. Harvey is at his best in dealing with the earliest 
efforts to colonize Newfoundland, and theattempts of the 
** Merchant Adventurers” to preserve the isle as a fishing 
station. With this end in view, they resisted all pro- 
jects for settlement, and at the end of every season, 
when fishing was over, men who would have made 
first-rate colonists were dispatched back to England. 
It is wonderful under these circumstances that settle- 
ment was ever accomplished. When privilege and 
monopoly had, after a long and bitter struggle, been 
broken down, then the colonists were misgoverned and 
oppressed to an almost inconceivable extent. Mr. 
Harvey’s description of the times of the Fishing 
Admirals—captains who were placed for one season in 
authority—is capital. He lapses again, however, when 
he proceeds to deal with Newfoundland in more recent 
times. He would have us believe that with self-govern- 
ment wonders have happened. So they have, though 
not exactly on the lines Mr. Harvey suggests. Cor- 
ruption and incompetence have marked the political 
and financial record of the Colony in the last half-dozen 
years. Mr. Chamberlain in 1895, in his capacity of 
Colonial Secretary, traced the troubles that brought 
the Colony to the verge of ruin to maladministration. 
We glean no such notion from Mr. Harvey, who juggles 
with statistics as though he were a Finance Minister 
called upon to convince electors that a deficit, properly 
looked at, is really a surplus. That Newfoundland is a 
beautiful country, full of natural resources, is one of 
those things which no man can deny. But that New- 
foundland finance is as sound as Mr. Harvey contends, 
those who can recall something more than the careless 
utterances of recreant Ministers are not likely to believe. 
Mr. Harvey shows us what Newfoundland owes fer 
capita ; and, comparing it with certain other countries, 
is satisfied that Newfoundland is particularly lightly 
involved. He does not tell us what assets Newfound- 
land can show per head with which to meet its liabilities, 
as compared with the assets of those other countries. 
He shows us that Newfoundland has weathered the 
financial storm and has-an income much in excess of 
expenditure. He does not tell us how the surplus was 
obtained. Such a performance is eminently unsatis- 
factory and wholly misleading. Either Mr. Harvey 
knows the facts, in which case he is nct quite ingenuous, 
or he does not know them, in which case his testimony 
is worthless. 


SCOTCH FISHERY LORE. 


‘The Life-Histories of the British Marine Food- 
Fishes.” By W. C. McIntosh and A. T. Master- 
man. London: Clay. 1897. 


DATEVER the student of marine biology may 
have to say on the subject, it is an undeniable 
paradox that, for those at any rate who contemplate 
the questions at issue in a broader light than that of the 
laboratory lamp, the most interesting episode in the 
life-history of our food-fishes is its termination in the 
meshes of the trawl. It is, directly or otherwise, to 
this consummation that all scientific research and com- 
mercial enterprise should in the long run be dedicated. 
Not that we wish for one moment to depreciate the great 
value of any co-operation on the part of scientific gentle- 
men that may tend to throw light on either improved 
methods of capture or such measures of abstinence and 
recuperation as are calculated to promote the welfare of 
so great an industry; we merely insist on the sub- 
servience of such contributions to more practical ends. 
Excellent in many respects as is the work before us, 
it is, therefore, impossible not to feel disappointment 
at the authors’ studied neglect of the economical aspects 
of the subject. In a work of considerably less pre- 
tensions, that was noticed in these columns within the 
present year, Mr. Cunningham contrived to take 
cognizance, albeit in brief, of the food-and habitat of 
the different fishes, as well as of the season and methods 
of their capture, while both the history of previous 
investigation and the less chimerical of the restrictive 
measures hitherto suggested received far more attention 
in his smaller volume than at the hands of the present 
authors. These omissions apart, the work may be re- 
garded as ceriaialy the most important yet published on 
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the subject. Interpreting, within the limitations alluded 
to, the term “life-history ” as indicating nothing beyond 
the evolution and development of the fish from the egg 
to maturity, Professor McIntosh and Mr. Masterman 
have between them produced a work of permanent value 
to fellow-biologists, and one that will be widely appre- 
ciated by all interested in our sea fish, each of which is 
in turn the subject of a biography told in simple and 
attractive fashion, and illustrated with a profusion of 
excellent coloured and other figures. Collaboration in 
scientific literature is not always attended with such 
happy results ; but Professor McIntosh is, from his long 
connexion with such investigation, well qualified to in- 
struct; and those few portions of the work which, 
according to the preface, are from the pen of the junior 
author are worthy of association with the rest. 


CONCERNING BEETLES. 


‘“‘ The Young Beetle-Collector’s Handbook.” By Dr. 
E. Hoffman, Curator of the Royal Natural History 
Museum at Stuttgart, with an Introduction by 
W. E. Kirby. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


1897. 


HIS careful little volume, with its five hundred 

coloured figures and precise descriptions, may be 
regarded from two points of view. If we suppose it 
the natural and inevitable fate of the boy to collect 
something, there are advantages in preferring beetles 
or bees or butterflies to stamps. The pursuit of the 
well-beloved takes him into the open air, teaches him 
the habit of observation and industry, and costs him 
only his own trouble, a cabinet, and a few pins and 
labels. It is true, he may buy the rarest specimens, 
like stamps, from a dealer, but it is equally true that, 
unlike stamps, the rarest specimens may be obtained 
without cost by his own persevering investigation of 
ditch and copse. On this simple theory of the boy as 
a collector we have nothing but praise for Dr. Hoff- 
man’s volume. It is loaded with no superfluous 


details as to the habits and structure of the prey. A’ 


few paragraphs describe what joints of the leg have 
to be counted, what shapes of the antennz to be noted, 
what localities to be visited. Perhaps rather more 
space would be required to distinguish postage-stamps 
from bill-stamps, and to call the collector’s attention to 
money values, insignia, countries and marks of efface- 
ment. Then the volume passes on to describe and 
figure the distinguishing features of tens of thousands 
of individual beetles. We have compared a few of the 
descriptions with specimens, and find them ample for 
the purpose of naming captures. 

The other side from which the book may be viewed 
proves less favourable. Beetles, unlike stamps, are 
living things, and the study of them might prove an 
introduction to the whole world of life. The most 
common of all the thousands is a creature of marvellous 
complexity with a thousand adaptations toits particular 
environment. The begetting, the birth, the larval life, 
the pursuit of food and of mates in the case of each 
presents a thousand unsolved problems each awaiting 
the careful and patient observer. There i} no branch 
of science into which an intelligent study of beetles, 
or, indeed, of any other living creatures, might not lead 
the young naturalist by imperceptible and alluring 
steps. The book is not merely silent as to all this side 
of the pursuit it recommends, but actually makes im- 
possible the development of the boy who follows its 
guidance into anything but a grasping collector. He 
is told how to catch his beetles in the least intelligent 
fashion. He is to drag the grass with a net, to beat 
bushes over open umbrellas, to shake masses of moss 
over sheets of paper, and, as soon as the beetles have 
been hustled out of their natural haunts, to kill them 
with boiling water or poison or spirit, and to pin them 
out on his fatuous sheets. For ourselves, although we 
are bound to admit that from the point of view of the 
mere collector the book has great merit, we have 
nothing but contempt for any intelligent person who, 
writing to introduce boys to the study of living 
things, does not commend the study of them alive in 
their natural surroundings. 
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NEW FICTION. 


“Dracula.” By Bram Stoker. London: Constable. 


1897. 

WE. had thought that vampires were extinct, but Mr. 

Bram Stoker has set himself to prove to us the 
contrary. Or rather he has recreated them with con- 
siderable ingenuity and a distinct gift for story-writing 
of the blood-curdling order. Count Dracula is a 
vampire of the most exalted kind, for he has lived his 
life in death for many centuries in his castle in the 
Carpathians. But Mr. Bram Stoker was not content 
with the small honour he could have gained by 
leaving him in an out-of-the-way corner of Europe. That 
would have been merely to revert to the Mrs. Radcliffe 
style of fiction. So Count Dracula is brought to 
London, and Jonathan Harker, a quite ordinary every- 
day solicitor, has a very bad time with him indeed, 
both in the Carpathians and in England. The vampire 
Count is hunted down with all the paraphernalia of 
modern science, combined with the charms and exor- 
cisms of an earlier age, and there isa tremendously ex- 
citing pursuit before he is finally cornered. Then his 
throat is cut, his heart pierced, and his body crumbles 
into dust. We ourselves confess to a sigh of relief 
when we knew that so dangerous and literally blood- 
thirsty a person had ceased to exist, and that Mina Harker 
was no longer in danger of becoming a vampire like 
her friend Lucy. Mr. Bram Stoker cannot boast of 
any elegance of style, but at least he is plain and 
straightforward, and tells his story without any of the 
vulgar claptrap and magniloquent balderdash with 
which some writers of this class of fiction disfigure their 
books. Moreover he has been at the pains to get up 
very carefully all that can be gathered of vampire lore, 
and has made his book a complete treatise on the 
habits and customs of these strange beasts. There are 
many readers who like to sup full of horrors and to feel 
their flesh creep, and ‘‘ Dracula” is undoubtedly the 
book for their money. Nervous persons, young children 
and sufferers from delirium tremens, will do well not to 
look within its covers. 


** An African Millionaire.” 
Grant Richards. 1897. 
This is not a *‘ Hill Top Novel.” It is simply a 
collection of magazine stories of the Sherlock Holmes 
type. Nevertheless it is also a book with a purpose, 
for it is written to enlist our sympathies with a 
swindler and to persuade us that millionaires are fools 
and fair game for the quick-witted. Sir Charles Van 
Drift is the African millionaire, and is a type with which 
the Drury Lane autumn drama has made us familiar. 
That is to say, he is a bit of an ass and a good deal of 
a rogue. The swindler, Colonel Clay, is really Paul 
Finglemore, the brother of the millionaire’s broker, and 
by clever disguises and ingenious tricks he bleeds Sir 
Charles of large sums. It is a pity Mr. Grant Allen 
has not drawn him more clearly. He is only a shadow 
who flits across the pages, and his insubstantiality is a 
hindrance to our full belief in his cleverness. It is to 
be admitted, however, that we do feel sorry for him 
when at last he is nabbed, and we are glad that Sir 
Charles Van Drift and his rascal of a brother-in-law and 
private secretary, Seymour Wentworth, have a bad 
quarter of an hour in the witness-box under his cross- 
examination. Mr. Grant Allen has undoubted talents 
as a story-teller, and as this is one of the books he 
writes merely to bring grist to his mill, it is much better 
than those he writes with a lofty social purpose. 
Accepting the dramatis persone of *‘ An African Mil- 
lionaire ” as the conventional type of a Socialist novel- 
ist’s characterization, the book may be recommended as 
a very readable series of stories of a kind that are 
tremendously popular with the readers of the sixpenny 
illustrated magazines. 


“In Russet Mantle Clad.” By George Morley. London: 
Skeffington. 1897. 


The advertisement tells us that Mr. Morley has 
endeavoured to do for Warwickshire what Thomas 
Hardy has done for Wessex and Richard Jefferies for 
Wiltshire. It is Mr. Morley’s misfortune that he has 


By Grant Allen. London: 


The Saturday Review. . 


scarcely the qualifications of either of these two for his 
task, even though he be, as he comprehensively 
boasts, ‘‘a native who knows every mead, stream, 
hill, cottage, farmhouse, manor, lane and hedge- 
row of the ground traversed.” In such a book as 
he has attempted to write, literary skill and a gift of 
style are essentials, and they are clearly not possessed 
by a writer who talks of sheep ‘‘ chewing the happy 
cud of a bright summer day,” who calls them ‘‘ ovines” 
four times in the course of a page and a half, and who 
compares a sparrow-hawk, poised for its descent, to a 
sky sign. The book is expensively produced, and has 
some good process reproductions of photographs of 
Warwickshire scenery. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ober last few days at Sotheby’s will become historical 

in the annals of book sales, not alone for the 
unique value of the Ashburnham collection, but for the 
new records in prices established. Thus on Monday 
the total reached £09,788, the highest by some two 
thousand pounds ever realized in a single day’s sale of 
books. That rare volumes may be a good investment 
as well as a luxury is proved by the fact that this sum 
shows a profit of £3,000 on the original prices paid by 
the late Earl. Mr. Quaritch again vindicated his 
position as our greatest bibliophile by securing the 
lion’s share of the treasures. It is impossible in the 
space of a paragraph to touch upon even the more 
notable works disposed of. On the opening day the 
chief honours must rest with the Zaditio Princeps of 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Opera Varia,” printed at Venice by 
Andrez de Asula on vellum, in 1483, which fell to Mr. 
Quaritch for “£800. The following day was remark- 
able for a record price given for a printed book. 
This was the £360 paid for the unique edition of 
‘* A Treatyse on Fysshynge with an Angle,” from Dame 
Juliana Barnes’s ‘‘ Boke of Hawkynge,” printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, probably in 1532. It contains only 
sixteen leaves, with cuts, and in 1826 was purchased 
by Messrs. Longman for nineteen guineas. Monday 
was the great Bible day, upon which such intense 
interest has been centred. The first item was the ex- 
tremely scarce Biblia Pauperum, probable date 1430, 
which fell for £1,050. Then came the Gutenberg 
Bible, which is the first printed edition of the Scriptures 
and the premier book printed from metal type. This 
superbly ornamental copy was bought by Lord Ash- 
burnham in 1873 at the Perkins sale for £3,400, a 
figure beaten on Monday by six hundred pounds, thus 
making another record. A vellum copy of the second 
edition of the Latin Bible, printed by Furst and 
Schoiffher, and the first to bear a date, 1462, realized 
41,500. The concluding days of the sale will be 
noticed in next week’s issue. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ new publications include a 
fully illustrated volume on ‘‘The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns,” by H. C. Shelley; and ‘ Religions 
of Primitive People,” by Mr. Daniel Brinton, being the 
second series of American Lectures on the History of 
Religions. 


The fourth and last volume of the ‘‘ Life of Dr. 
Pusey,” by Dr. Henry Parry Liddon, is in course of 
preparation by Messrs. Longmans. 


‘* Possessed of Devils” is the title which Mrs. H. E. 
Gorst has chosen for her new novel. The author, a 
daughter-in-law of Sir John Gorst, has secured the good 
offices of Mr. Macqueen to publish her volume. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue a trans- 
lation of M. Georges Pellisier’s ‘‘ Literary Movement 
in France during the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Life of 
Abby Hopper Gibbons,” a Quaker biography by Sarah 
Hopper Emerson, and a volume of verse by Mr. Ellis 
Stevens entitled ‘‘ The Romance of Arenfels, and other 
Tales of the Rhine.” 

The latest addition to Messrs. Bell & Son’s series of 
“Royal Navy Handbooks” is a volume on ‘ Naval 
Gunnery,” by Captain H. Garbett, in which the author 
deals technically and historically with the fighting equip- 
ment of a man-of-war. 


Messrs. Virtue & Co. are issuing a new edition of 
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their compact illustrated guide-book ‘‘ Up and Down 
the Thames.” 


Mr. Heinemann is breaking the deadly stillness of 
the book-world by a few desultory sallies in fiction. 
Among these will be a novel by Mr. E. L. Boynich, 
entitled ‘‘ The Gadfly”; a one-volume edition of Mr. 
Henry James’s ‘‘The Other House”; and Zola’s 
** Stories for Ninon” in a cheaper form. 


A bicycle in the plains of Thessaly sounds almost a 
desecration, yet Mr. Wilfred Pollock, in his capacity of 
special correspondent to the ‘‘ Morning Post,” preferred 
this method of locomotion during the Greco-Turkish 
campaign. The results of his observations are being 
produced by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in a brief work 
entitled ‘‘ War and a Wheel.” 


We have seen no allusion anywhere to the fact that 
Mrs. Oliphant had a brother of some literary taste and 
capacity. Nevertheless, it was, we believe, a Mr. 
Wilson, brother of Margaret Oliphant Wilson Oliphant, 
who perpetrated two novels called ‘‘ Ailieford” and 
**John Drayton,” which, we suspect, are to be found now- 
adays nowhere save on the shelves of the British Museum 
Library. 

The firm of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. will henceforth 


be merged in that of Harper & Brothers, of New York, 


the London branch being under the management of 
Mr. Clarence W. Mcllvaine. 


In his introduction to Mr. Cecil Brown’s work on 
**The Horse in Art and Nature,” which Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall are issuing, Mr. Onslow Ford says: 
** The keynote of the book is the effort to train the eye 
of the student to accurately observe horses in nature : 
to know what to look for and what to avoid.” 


Mr. C. W. Earle’s essays upon gardening and house” 
hold management are being collected in a volume under 
the apt title of ‘‘ Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish it in the course of the 
next few days. 


The manual on ‘‘ Teaching and School Organiza- 
tion,” which Mr. P. A. Barnett is editing for Messrs. 
Longmans, includes contributions by the Hon. E. 
Lyttelton, the Revs. E. A. Abbott and M. G. Glaze- 
brook, Messrs. A. T. Pollard, A. Sidgwick, G. E. 
— T. H. Morris, R. Wormwell, R. Somervell, and 

Storr. 


The dedication of Mr. G. A. Parker’s book on South 
African Sports, to which notice was recently given in 
this column, has been accepted by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 


Aglavaine and Selysette (Maeterlinck). Richards. 2s. 6d. 
Antiquary, The (July). 
Argosy (July). Bentley. rs. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Camera Lucida (Bertha Thomas). Sampson Low. 
Case of Rebellious Susan, The (H. A. Jones). Macmillan. as. 6d. 
Century Magazine, The July). 
Contemporary Review, The (July). 
Cornhill Magazine, The (July 
Cornish Parish, A(J. Hammond). Skeffington. ros. 6d. 
Economic Journal, The (June). 
Ecumenical Councils (J. Fulton). Clark. €s. 
Encyclopedia of Sport, The (July). Lawrence & Bullen. 2s. 
Equality (E. Bellamy). Heinemann. 6s. 
Fortnightly Review, The (Jvty). 
Frank Mildmay (Captain Merryat). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Genealogical Magazine (July3. 
Geographical Journal (July). 
Harper's Magazine (July). 
Humanitarian, The ( 
in Darkest Africa (H. M. Stanley). Sampson Low. 
Ireland. Part I. (Baddeley). ulau. 
Journeys among the Gentle Japs (Rev. J. L. L. Thomas). Sampson Low. 
Kathleen's Engagement (Anon ). William Stevens. 
Le Monde Moderne (Juillet). 
London Town, ‘‘ Da:ly Mail” Guide. 
Macmillan's Magazine (July). 
ermaid, The (E. Patterson). Rees Mallett. 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, The (H. Walker). Dent. 1s. 
h Controversy, The (Sir Wm. Muir). Clark. 7s. 6d. 
usical Times (July). 
nt Biography, Dictionary of (S. Lee). Smith & Elder. 
ational Review, The (July). Arnold. 
National Union Gleanin , une). Simpkin. 
Naval Administrations (Gir . H. Briggs). Sampson Low. 
New Review, The (July). 
Newfoundland, 1897 gi Hatton and M. Harvey). 
Nineteenth Century (July). 
Paris, 1897. Hachette. 
Pembroke College, Oxford, History of (D. Macleane, M.A.)._ H. Hart. 
Private Life of the Queen, The (by one of. H.M. Servants). Pearson. 
Register of Wetheral, The (J. E. Prescott). Stok. 
Review of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. (D. Burns). 6d. 
Russet Mantle Clad, In (G. Morley). Skeffington. os. 6d. 
Saints, Lives of the (Rev. S. B. Gould, M.A.). Nimmo, 
Nicholas Quly). 
Shakespeare, A Revelation. Skeffington. 
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Spenser's + Dent. 28. 6d. 
emple Bar (Jul Bentley. 


Temple Reader, The (E. E. S re. Marshall. 

Thirty Years of iall). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Tunbridge Wells of To-day (Martin and Prescott). Bleechings. 6d 
Victoria, Regina et Imperatrix (G. Wyatville). Cornish. 

Victoria, The Good Queen and Empress. Gardner, Darton. rs. 
War and a Wheel (Wilfred Pollock). Chatto & Windus. 1s. 

While the Billy Boils (Henry Lawson). Simpkin. 

Woman at Home, The (July). 

Ye Booke of Ye Cards. 


= 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THR 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Every Evening. 
GRAND OPERA. 
For full particulars see Daily Papers. 
Box Office now open. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 

ONE FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO, and THE CRUISE OF THE 
SAUCY PUSS, with Mr. Arthur Roberts. Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors 
open at 7.45. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—ARDEN of 
FEVERSHAM and EDWARD III. at the Matinée Theatre, St. George's 
Hall, on Friday Evening, July 9.—Tickets and plan at the Hall. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. — EVENING 
OPENING on WEEKDAYS.—From Monday, sth July, to Saturday, r4th 
August, inclusive, the Galleries usually open from & to 10 p.m. on weekdays will be 
closed during those hours, and will be open from 6 to 8 p.m. instead. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


British Museum, 29th June, 1897. 


HANOVER— Young ENGLISHMAN can be RECEIVED 

in a good GERMAN TUTOR’S FAMILY. Private and thorough Tuition 
Excellent references to English parents of former pupils.—Address A. F. Hutt+ 
MANN, 4 Grasweg, Hanover. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 
of £80, One of £50, One of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


FENCING A SPECIALITY. 
McPHERSON’S HIGH-CLASS GYMNASIUM, 


30 SLOANE STREET. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Instruction in all Physical Exercises for all Ages and all Ailments, 
Prospectus forwarded free. 
Member of the British College of Physical Education. 
Tevecrams: “GYMNICAL,” Lonpon. 


Borwick’s 
Powder 
Bland & Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 


Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
The Private SecrRETARY to H.M. the Kinc or Portucat writes :—‘‘ With the 


single but rather short barrelled rifle, using the same cartridge, His Majesty has 
shot lately a stag (an old one) at 980 paces. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on_ being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre; with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, su the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
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AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


Proprietors—MM. { 


THE BERKELEY HOTEL 
THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 


ARE NOW OPEN. 


Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 
Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 


Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 
THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 
ROYAL PALAGE HOTEL, 
KENSINGTON, 
CAN BE ENGAGED FOR 
BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDING RECEPTIONS, CONCERTS, &c, 


The most handsome and best arranged Suite of Rooms in London. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


From the Savoy. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Revizw, 
Proprietor, J. OLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from ras. Suites of 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchest 
during Dinner and Supper. 


Managers RITZ. Chef de Cuisine : Maltre ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A La Carte. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post FREE. 


44 G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
a x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 


The Saturday Review. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


TUST READY. 


STANFORD’S JUBILEE MAP 
OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND POSSESSIONS IN 1897, 


On a uniform scale, for School and Lecture purposes. Siz, 58 inches by so 
Scale, 120 miles to an inch. Price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. 


A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE MAP. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND POSSESSIONS IN 1837, 


On a uniform scale, for School and Lecture purposes. Size, 58 inches by 50. 
Scale, 120 miles to an inch. Price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. 

This edition of the map, uniform in size and price with that described above, has 
been prepared to show by colour the extent of the British colonies and dependencies 
in 1837, when Her Majesty ascended thethrone. The two maps are especially 
recommended as presents or commemoration gifts for working 
— clubs, institutes, reading-rooms, schools, and other similar 
resorts. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAPS OF LONDON. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF 
THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile. 
Twenty sheets, 84 by 57 inches ; 4 inches to a mile 


Prices : Coloured sheets, 15s. Flat in portfolio, 16s. 
Mounted to fold in case in five divisions, 45%. 


Mounted on mahogany rollers and varuished, 45s. 
Mounted on spring roller, £6. 
Separate sheets can be bought, 18 by 16 inches, price 1s. each. 

The map extends to Barking and Cross Ness on the E., and includes the whole of 
the extra-metropolitan Borougkt of West Ham ; on the W. it embraces Ealing and 
Brentford, the whole of the Borough of Richmond and the greater part of the 
Borough of Kingston; on the N. the Hamlet of Highgate; and on the S. the 
Hamlet of Penge with the northern verge of Croydon. 

The Schools of the London School Board, the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, the Fire Brigade Stations, and the large open spaces now under 
the control of the London County Council are accurately engraved. The railwa 
and railway stations, above and below ground, steam and electric, the docks, the 
steamboat piers, public markets, museums, churches and chapels, hospitals and 
institutes, theatres, music halls, and other public places, are duly shown. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S 
MAP OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile. 
This is made up from the Sheets of the Large Map described above, and 
extends from Kentish Town on the north to Clapham Common o1 the south, and 
from Bethnal Green on the east to Acton on the west, and shows main roads, 
omnibus and tramway routes, parks and open spaces, with the greatest accuracy 
and detail. One sheet: 40 by 27 inches. 
Prices : In flat sheet, or folded in case, 2s. 
Mounted to fold in case, 3s. 6d. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 
PRICE 15s. EACH. 


“ The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel ’ is a pub- 
lication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information accu- 
rate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English geogra- 
phy may be proud of sucha series. It is useful for educational purposes and for 
and pleasant to the general reader." —A thenaum. 


ASIA: 
Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By 


A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr Illustrations. 


Vol. II. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. By 


A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 8o I Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


A. R. Watrace, LL.D. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustra- 
tions. 


Vol. Il. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 
PELAGOES. By F. H. H. Guittemarv, M.D. With 
AFRICA: 


16 Maps and 47 Illustrations. 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keang, 
F.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keang, 


F.R.G.S. With 1: Maps and gz2 Illustrations. 


** CANADA” in Active Preparation. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


26 AND 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 July, 1897 


The Hew ‘Review. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents: JULY, 1897. 
PORTRAIT OF MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 


By W. N. P. NicHo.son. 
THE NAVY AND THE MONEY-BAG. By Davip Hannay. 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW. Chapters XVIII.—XIX. Henry JAMEs. 
SIR THOMAS URQUHART. 


Cuar.es WHIBLEY. 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN (alias ROWLY). James Firzmaurice KELLY. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Cu. BasTipE. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN POLA H. Dztewick1. 


ND. 
THE STORY OF THE FIRST CHARTERED COMPANY. _Lionet Hart. 
AN OLD FOLK’S RETREAT. EpituH SELLERS. 
THE GRANITE CROSS. Epen 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY. 
PASCAL. By Lesiie STerHen. 
MILITARY POSITION. By Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Haverock-ALLan, 
art., M.P. 
THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. (II.) By Aucustin Fiton. 
ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. By James W. Gampier, 
Capt. R.N. 
A WOMAN POET. By Mrs. Warre Corns. 
‘TTHE BURMO-CHINESE FRONTIER AND THE KAKHYEN TRIBES. 
By E. H. Parker. 
PACIFIC BLOCKADE. By Prof. T. E. Hottanp. 
THE PRINCES OF ORLEANS. By Constance SuTCLiFFE. 
THE GREEK WAR, AS I SAW IT. By Bennerr Burveicnu. 
A LECTURE AT OXFORD. By Pavut Bourcer. 


CHAPMAN’S WMAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The JULY NUMBER contains the continuation of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


And Seven Cemplete Stories by 
Apa Camorince, H. Wittys, H. Warenam, E. & H. Heron, G. E. Mitton, 
P. Sr. L. Frrzremunp, and the Hon. Mrs. A. HENNIKER. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W. 


‘THE NATIONAL REVIEW.—JULY 1897. Price 2s. 6d. 
Cc 


ONTENTS: 


1. Episodes of the Month. 
2. British Interests and the Wolcott Commi-sion. 
I.—The Monometallist View. By T. Luovp (Editor of The Statist”). 
11.—The Bimetallist View. By Ev1jan Heim (Secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce). 
II1.—An Imperial Standpoint. By F. J. Farapay. 
3. Present Position of the Anglican Church. By Bernarp HOoLLaNp. 
4. The New Nelson. By SpeNcER WILKINSON. 
5. Women. By the Countess of Desarr. 
6. Europe’s New Invalid. By J. Foreman, F.R.G.S. 
z Multiplication of Musicians. By J. CurnpertT HApDDEN. 
. American Affairs. 
9. War, Trade, and Food Supply. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. S. Crarkez, 
K.C.M.G. 
zo. A Colonial Chronicle. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLD AND SILVER: an Elementary Treatise on Bime- 
tallism. By James Henry Hattarp, M.A. Oxon, sometime Lecturer for 
the Bimetallic League in Liverpool. 

ConTENTs: Introduction—What is Bimetallism—The Story of the Standards— 

The Great Fall of Prices—Eastern Competition—Misconceptions and Misrepre- 

sentations — Conclusion. 


London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Gout and its CURE.—By J. ComMpron BuRNETT, M.D. 


“‘ The author has had a wide experience in Gout, and presents us with a very 
readable little book.” —County Gentleman. 
London: James Epps & Co. (Lrp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


Just published, pp. 112, cloth, rs. post free. 
HMORRHOIDS and HABITUAL CONSTIPATION : 
their Constitutional Cure. By Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 

London: James Eprs & Co. (Ltp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The JULY Catalogue of valuable NEW and SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
= free upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 
trand, London, 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now ready, No. 51 (July), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS : 

NOTES: The Naturalization of Children; Limit of guest’s right to remain at 
hotel ; Right of Crown to dismiss Civil Servant ; Extraterritorial recognition of 
rights acquired in foreign countries; Fraudulent preference in bankruptcy; 
Precatory trusts ; Damage caused by nervous shock ; &c. 

COLLISIONS AT SEA WHERE BOTH SHIPS ARE IN FAULT: A 
REPLY. By Lesute F. Scorr. 

ON THE STUDY .OF LAW REPORTS. By SuHowett Pocers. 

VACARIUS ON MARRIAGE (TEXT). By F. W. Marrranp. 

LANDOWNERS’ LIABILITY TO PAY RENTCHARGES IN FEE—AN 
ARGUMENT AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF THOMAS vz. SYL- 
VESTER. By T. Cyprian WILLIAMs. 

HAS SECTION 4 OF THE SALE OF GOODS ACT MADE ANY 
CHANGE IN THE LAW? By L. F. Cussen (Melbourne). 

THE DOCTRINE OF LUMLEY v. WAGNER. By Ernest C. C. Firtn. 

ON THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PATENT GRANT, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By E. Wynpuam HuLMeE. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Nearly ready, Sixteenth Edition, royal 12mo. cloth, 21s. 


ROGERS on REGISTRATION : Parliamentary, Muni- 


cipal, and Local Government ; including the Practice in Registration Appeals. 
With Appendices of Statutes, Orders in Council, and Forms. Sixteenth 
Edition. By Maurice Lt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
“The practitioner wili find within these covers everything which he can be 
expected to know, well arranged and carefully stated."—Law Times. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


GORDON’S MONOPOLIES by PATENTS and the 
STATUTABLE REMEDIES AVAILABLE to the PUBLIC. By J. W. 


Just published, Second Edition, royal 8vo. (1,002 pp.), cloth, 32s. 


EDMUNDS on PATENTS. ‘The Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent for Inventions. By Lewis Epmunps, Esq.,Q.C. Second 
Edition. By T. M. Stevens, Esq , Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 

“ The utmost care has evidently been used down to the minutest details to present 

a full and comprehensive exposition of a very complicated and difficult branch of 

our jurisprudence."—Law Times. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BONNER’S LAW of MOTOR CARS, HACKNEY and 
other CARRIAGES. An Epitome of the Law, Statutes, and Regulations. 
By G. A. Bonner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 
“ There is a great deal of useful information in Mr. Bonner'’s little book.” 
Solicitors’ Yournal. 


STEVENS & SONS, LimITED, 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, 


DOWNEY & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE NEW LIMITED EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. (In 


Thirty-seven Volumes. With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruik- 


shank, &c. 
Full Prospectus post free on application. 

“* Here is a new edition of Lever, which it is a positive pleasure to read and 
handle......The printing and get-up are superb.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“* Since there are to i Jubilees of sixty years we cannot too heartily thank the 
thoughtful person who remembered that the publication of ‘Harry Lorrequer’ was 
begun in 1837, and who has made that recollection the foundation of this charming 
edition."—Saturday Review. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD EDWARD 


FITZGERALD. By Tuomas Moore. Edited, and with many Supple- 
mentary Particulars, by MARTIN MacpEeRMOTT. 6s. 

A wonderful book.” —Z /oyd's. 

“ One of the most fascinating biographies of the century.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


A DOCTOR’S IDLE HOURS. 6s. 


‘The author has an easy, philosophic, observant style. He gossips mildly”*and 
sociably on life in general, and drops here and there little pearls of experience and 
special knowledge.” —Leeds Mercury. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
TWO SINNERS. By Liry Tuicknesse. 6s. 


“ A strong and extremely well-written story, abounding in clever and convincing 
characterizations."—Daily Telegraph. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? By Mrs. Rmpe tt. 


Price 6s. 


“ We welcome without fear or favour a story which is worthy of ‘ George Geith.”': 


orld. 
“ Her grasp of character is as firm as ever, and if anything she gains rather than 
loses in power of weaving a thoroughly interesting plot.”—Guardian. 


A ROGUE'S CONSCIENCE. By Davip 


CuristTiz Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Rogue's Conscience’ is considerably above the level of Mr. Murray's 
ordinary work. There is adventure from the first page to the last. The success! 
escape from London of the two swindlers is absolutely thrilling.” British Review. + 

“The pace and swing of ‘A Rogue’s Conscience’ does not flag from start to 
finish.”— Daily News. 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 


‘One of the main features of Mr. Molloy’s latest work is the strength of his 
ch and the graphic manner in which he portrays their various emotions.” 
Birmingham Gaztite. 


By FirzcERALD 


DOWNEY & CO., Lrp., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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3 July, 1897 


The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & REW BOOKS. 


Ready on Tuesday next. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in THES- 


SALY. By Cuive Bicuam, Special Correspondent of the 7'imes, Author of 
Through Western Asia.” With Illustrations and Maps. 
net. 


With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. By 


Cuiive BicHam. Part I. Asia Minor. Part II. Persia, North to South. 
Part III. Turkish Arabia, Part 1V. Persia, West to East. Part V. Central 


Asia. 
ATHENAZUM.—“ The author, though he shows sufficient command of lan- 
guage, never uses it superfluously .......A volume of travel the interest and merits 
of which are beyond the average.” ‘ 


FIVE NOVELS WORTH READING. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


GLOBE.—“ A piece of refined workmanship, fresh from the hands of an artist. 
gocaiete -‘A Rose of Yesterday ’ is one which will retain its full measure of fragrance 
and charm.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 


Mason. 
WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting novels we have met for a long time.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. By Rotr Botprewoop. 


ATHEN/EUM.—“ Rolf Bo!drewood's last story is a racy volume. It has man 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Fran 
Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever........His last 
volume is one of his best.” 

By Sir 


THE FALL of a STAR: a Novel. 
OBSERVER.—‘ Contains some exciting and amusing incidents, and the tragic 


Wo. Maonay, Bart. 
climax is decidedly novel.” 


THE SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. 


Joun Berwick. 
SPEAKER&,.—“ A book to be unreservedly recommended.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt 
sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


FRANK MILDMAY. By Captain Marryar.. 


Illustrated by H. R. Millar. With an Introduction by Davin Hannay. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of TEACHING. By L.C. 


MIALt, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. Reprinted, 


with additions, from ‘‘ The Journal of Education.’ 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE CASE of REBELLIOUS SUSAN: a 


Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry Artuur Jones, Author of ‘ The 
Tempter,” “‘ The Masqueraders,” *‘ Judah,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Just published, globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE of the LAW of LIBEL. 


Six Lectures delivered in the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas Term, 
1896. By W. Brake Opceks, of the Middle Temple, M.A., LL.D., Q.C., 
Author of a ‘‘ Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The little book is, indeed, so full of good things 
aad bed quite impossible to do justice to it........Deeerves a wide and popular 
circulation.” 


JULY NUMBER. Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS. 

x. THE HOUSE BY THE HOWFF. | 5. THE HAUNTED SCHOONER: 
By W. L. Watson. Conclusion. By HvuGu Cuirrorp. 

2. THE LESSER ELIZABETHAN | 6. THE SONG OF THE MOOR. 
LYRISTS. By Steruen Gwynn. By Joun Bucnan. 

3. SLAVERY IN WEST CENTRAL | 7. THE PROBLEM OF THE KAN- 
AFRICA. By Major Mock er- GAROO. By Professor Epwarp 
FERRYMAN. E. Morris. 

4. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS | 7. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
IN AMSTERDAM. By C. J. By Mrs. Fraser. Chapters 1X.- 

CornisH. XI. 


JULY NUMBER, now ready. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price rs. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 

PLAY IN LONDON—THE GARDEN. By Euizasetu R. Pennett. With 
Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

THE CHURCHES OF POITIERS AND CAEN. By Mrs. S. VAN RENssE- 
LAER. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

AFTER BIG GAME IN AFRICA AND INDIA. By H. W. Seton Karr. 
I. My First Elephant. II. My First Rhinoceros. III. Hunting with an 
Indian Prince. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Joun C. Van Dyke. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
or JULY. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
GIRLHOOD DAYS OF ENGLAND'S Peete By J. Casstpy. 
HOW GRANDMOTHER MET THE ARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. By 
S. 
THE LAST OF THE DRUMS. By Con. Marrast Perkins, U.S.M.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO, (LIMITED), LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘* Marlborough House and its Occupants.” 
Royal 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


This book contains life-sketches of Her Mahooty the Queen and the 
Royal Famiiy, besides four chapters reviewing the national advance 
and changes during the last seventy or eighty years. A special 
feature of the book is the numerous ‘Full-page Illustrations, 
which appear by the snecial permission of Hier Majesty the Queen, 
Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Frederick, and the members of 
the Royal Family, some of whom have contributed the photographs 
themselves. The frontispiece consists of a photogravure repro- 
duction of the original jeweled miniature of the Queen, by Mrs. 
Corbould-Eliis, presented to the Emperor of China by Her Majesty. 


NAVAL ADRURISTRATIONS, 1827-1892, 


The Experiences of 65 Years from the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence as Lord High Admiral to the end of the Naval Administration of 
Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir Joun Henry Briccs, Reader to 
the Lords, and Chief Clerk to the Admirelty. Edited by Lady Brices, 
Illustrated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, ONz GuINEa. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE LIFE of NELSON the Embodiment 


of the SEA POWER of GREAT BRITAIN. By Captain A. T. Manan, 
U.S.N., Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History” &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
** Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval classics... 
best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever been written.”—7imes. 
_"* A carefully planned, skilfully executed, and withal elaborate portraiture of the 
life and character of the greatest of our naval heroes......This great work.” 
Atheneum, 


Dy far the 


‘* A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” —S/ecta‘or. 


VOLUME I. now ready. Royal 8vo. 700 pp. 25s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. From the Earliest 


Times to the Present. By Wm. Lairp CLowes. P 
*,* Each Volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will 
be taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes. 
In 5 handsome royal 8vo. vols. 25s. each net. 
“ He has produced an indispensable and standard work.” —S/andar/. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, the Quest, Rescue, and 
Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. By Henry M. Stan.ey, M.P., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Author of ** How I Found Livingstone.” New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with New Preface, a 
Map, and 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


JOURNEYS AMONG the GENTLE JAPS in the 


SUMMER of 1895. By the Rev. J. Lt. Tuomas, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 


a Special Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, end Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PEN and PENCIL in PARLIAMENT. By Harry 


Furniss. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS and STATESMEN, 1840- 


1897. By the Hon. Witttam Gisnorne, formerly a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. With so Por- 
traits. Crown cloth, ss. 

NEWFOUNDLAND in 1897: being Queen Victoria’s 


Diamond Jubilee Year, and the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of New- 
foundland by John Cabot. By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D. With a Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FOURTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


THE MASSARENES. 


By OUIDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pp. €s. 
*€ Quida’s latest novel,‘ The Massarenes,’ is, from every point of view, excellent.” 
Punch. 
** So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.”—/ ruth. 
** Incomparably the best the au:hor has ever written.” —Wational Observer. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TRACK of MIDNIGHT. By G. Firtn Scorr. 


“ Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, and puzzling..++e++. 
Deserves grateful recognition by lovers of tales well told.”—7Zhe World. 
THE MISTRESS of the RANCH. By Frep. T. Car, 
Author of ‘* On Cloud Mountain” &c. 
“ The development of events is extremely interesting ; it is invested at various 


stages with fine touches of tenderness, and the racy dialogue is a constant source of 
enjoyment.” —Scotsman. 


FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 
THE MAGIC INK. By WILLIAM BLACK. Forming 


the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. Black's 
Novels. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, JULY Number, containing 


many interesting Articles superbly Illustrated. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH -CENTURY. 


No. 245. JULY 1897. 


ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY—GERMANY OR CANADA? By Henry 
BircHENnovGu (Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce). 
THE JAMESON EXPEDITION: a Narrative of Facts. By Major Sir Jonn 

ILLOoUGHBY, Bart. 

RECENT SCIENCE. (1. Brain Structure—2. The Approach of the “ Black 
Death"— 3. Snake-bite.) By Prince KropoTKIn. 

THE GROWTH OF CASTE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Joseru 
EpGar CHAMBERLIN. 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. By Sir Wemyss 

EID. 

ON CONVERSATION. By James Payn. 

THOMAS DAY. By Colonel Locxwoop, M.P. 

GENIUS AND STATURE. By Havetock Etuts. 

THE POPE AND THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS. By the Rev. 
Fatuer Ryver. 

THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH TREATMENT OF RESEARCH. 
By Lady Priesttey. 

LIFE IN POETRY: Poetical Decad By Prof Courtnopre, C.B. 

THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By J. Curnspert Happen. 

THE WRECKING OF THE WEST INDIES. By MAyson M. Breeton. 

HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: a Rejoinder anda “ Jubilee” Suggestion. By 
Miss Frances H. Low. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGAIN! By the Hon. Mrs. Cuapman. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON &CO., Lrp. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 981.—JULY, 1897.—2s, 6d. 


Contents: CRICKET AND THE VICTORIAN ERA, by Prince Ran- 
iTsinnji—~THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY: its Crimes and 
edy, by Sir R. Hammtton Lanc, K.C.M.G.—THAKUR PERTAB 
SINGH: a Tale of an Indian Famine, by Sir C. H. T. Crostuwaire, K.C.S.I.— 
DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY, by R. D. BrackmoreE—THE 
TRUTH ABOUT “ FISHER'S GHOST,” by Axprew Lanc.—THE PRI- 
SONS OF SIBERIA: II. Al droffsky Central—GOLF : its Present and its 
Future—AN UNNOTED CORNER OF SPAIN, by Hannan Lyncu— 
TROUTING FROM A CORACLE, by A. G. Braptev-THE DESERTED 
INN, by Carman—ST. BRENDAN OF CLONFERT, by 
J. G. Mackay—WHAT HAPPENED IN THESSALY, by G. W. Stezvens— 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprnsurcu anv Lonnpon. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


DIVIDEND NO. 13. 

The London Agents have received advice to-day from the Head Office, that a 
a DIVIDEND of tso per cent. (One Hundred and Fifty per cent.) has been 
dec'ared payable to all Shareholders registered at the close of business at ONE 
O'CLOCK on SATURDAY the roth JULY, 1997, and to the holders of COUPON 
No. 6 attached to SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER. 

The TRANSFER REGISTERS will be closed from the rath to r7th JULY, 
both days inclusive. The WARRANTS will be issued as soon as possible after the 
arrival at Johannesburg of the Return of Transfers lodged for Registration at the 
London Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., up to the 
closing of the books, and may be expected to arrive in London about the middle of 


SEPTEMBER. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
3oth June, 1897. 


THE NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above Com- 
pany will be closed from the rst to the 15th July, both dates inclusive. 


By order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


London Agents, 
zo and rr Austin Friars, E.C. THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
ast July, 1897. 
THE GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above Com- 
pany will be closed from the rst to the 15th July, both dates inclusive. 


By order, 
THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
London Agents, 
ro and rr Austin Friars, E.C. THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 


rst July, 1897. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Offices of the above Company, and 

all the Companies for which they are the Agents in London, have been REMOVED 

from 7 Lothbury, E.C., to 10 and rr AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C. 
ro and rr Austin Friars, E.C., 26th June, 1897. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above Com- 
pany will be closed from the 11th to 24th inst., both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers. . 


By order, 
THOMAS HONEY, Secretary. 
to and rz Austin Friars, E.C., 23th June, 1897. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T#= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery Lane. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. z 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY r 
for the above COLONIES, caling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLO. 
M F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For passace apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.w. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


BY THE 
Steamship “GARONNE " (3,901 tons register), from London 2and July, and Leith 24th July, 
For NORWAY FIORDS and SPITZBERGEN, returning to London 20th August. 


For BALTIC CANAL, ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, WISBY, COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA, &c., leaving London 25th August, ing 23rd Sep 
_{F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { SNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
1 fi Fenchurch A’ Lond E.Cc., to the 
Were ad 16 Cockspur Street, (sui 


M. & W. MILTON, per 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, | °°: 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES £3¢ 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland, 


[1 ORSES, 200 (English and Irish) with T 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class Ashtc 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., conne 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- gage 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish. capita 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London, It i 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- miles. 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, Mortg 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs § f100, 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- A 7 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable § Centr, 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high § tractor 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been § 4on of 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England oe 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known § which | 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of § £280,0 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most § ‘res, 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- Ao 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address § jing 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred most pr 
horses always on show. Established above 100 years, ee wil 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. — 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 


HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park §may be 

Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping _ De 

English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month poe 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above 100 years. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 
at much bigher prices. 


The Con 
the inte: 
the 


T. ESTEPHE The r 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE. old in bottle. On com- irrent y 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at tion recai 


igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17S, 98, 6d, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 


struction 
period in 


in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. taffic ret 
Li 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid on suf 

to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. ay the 1 


All who know these Wines tel! us there Is no Claret sold In Great 
Britain to equal them In value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


PRUD} 


INV 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St- 
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par at any earlier date on six months’ notice. 


be made on the 1 April, 1898. «= 


Interest is payable on 1 April and 1 October in each year, and the first payment of six months’ interest will 


Payment in full may be made on allotment under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
SIR GEORGE S. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. | THOMAS D. MUNNS, Esq. 
Price of Issue, 87} per Cent., payable as follows: £5 per cent. on Application, £25 per cent. on Allotment, 
#30 per cent. on 15 October, 1897, £27 ros. per cent. on 15 December, 1897. 


Messrs. EMILE ERLANGER and Co. will RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the above-mentioned £ 125,000 
New Cape Central Railway Four per Cent. Debentures. 


Sie Company at present owns and works a line of railway 

running from Worcester (a station on the Cape Govern- 
ment Main Trunk Railway, about 110 miles from Capetown) to 
Ashton, and this line, about 40 miles in length, is worked in 
connection with the Cape Government Railway system. To 
defray the cost of construction £98,400 Four per Cent. Mort- 
gage Debentures (part of an authorised issue of £100,000), 
having a first charge upon that section, and £96,680 of share 
capital (part of £100,000) have been issued. 

It is now proposed to build a further section of about 40 
miles. from Ashton to Swellendam, and the debenture and 
share capital of the Company has been increased for this 
purpose by the creation of additional £125,000 Four per Cent. 
Mortgage Debentures, to be secured as before mentioned, and 
£100,000 of share capital. The Cape Government has also 
voted a subsidy of £1,500 per mile towards the construction of 
the new line. 

A contract has been entered into between the New Cape 

Central Railway, Limited, and the well-known firm of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Pauling & Company, Limited, for the construc- 
tion of the new section, which, it is anticipated, will be opened 
for traffic within two years. The work has already been com- 
menced. The cost of the constructicn of the railway upon 
which the £125,000 of Debentures will be a first charge will be 
£280,000, represented by £120,000 (part of £125,000) Deben- 
tures, £100,000 in shares, and about £60,000 receivable from 
the Government in respect of the above-mentioned subsidy. 
_ This new section will be a valuable extension of the existing 
line, as it opens to railway traffic one of the earliest settled, 
most populous, and richest parts of the Cape Colony, and the 
line will have its terminus in the town of Swellendam, which, 
besides being one of the oldest towns in Cape Colony, is the 
centre of an important farming district. 

The existing line from Worcester to Ashton has been in suc- 
cessfui operation for some years, and the increase of its traffic 
may be seen from the returns for the last three years ended 
jist December, which, according to the Company’s audited 
accounts, were as follows— 


Gross Earnings. Net Earnings. 
1894 ... kee we £12,480 ... £4,554 


The Company has consequently been able to regularly meet 
the interest on its Debentures and to pay for 1896 a dividend 
m the Shares, carrying forward a balance of £1,697. 

The receipts of the Worcester to Ashton section for the 
current year to the 15th May amounted, according to informa- 
on received from the Company, to £7,134 (exclusive of con- 
struction traffic for the new line), an increase over the same 
riod in 1896 of £1,380, and the Directors estimate that, if the 
affic returns continue to be as satisfactory, the net earnings 
ould suffice, irrespective of the earnings of the new section, o 
ay the interest upon the whole mortgage debt. They have 


every reason to expect that the traffic on the new section will 
fully equal that on the existing line. 

The Company has made satisfactory arrangements which 
insure the punctual payment of interest upon the present issue 
pending the completion of the new line. 

That railways in Cape Colony pay well may be seen from the 
Report of the General Manager of Railways of the Cape of 
Good Hope for 1896, which shows that in that year the 
Government railways, after deducting all expenses, yielded a 
clear profit of £8 19s. 7d. per cent. upon the money invested. 
This was exclusive of the Orange Free State share of the profits, 
which amounted to £1 7s. 11d. per cent. ; so that the aggregate 
return was £10 7s. 6d. percent. The capital invested in the 
Cane Government railways represents over £9,200 per mile. 

The mortgage debt represented by the present issue amounts 
to only some £3,100 per mile on the new section. 

The proceeds of the present issue will be lodged with 
Trustees, to be paid out against the engineer’s certificates as the 
works proceed. 

The construction of the new line has been duly authorised by 
an Act of the Cape of Good Hope Legislature and by an 
Agreement between the Colonial Government and the New 
Cape Central Railway (Limited), which provide for the payment 
of the above-mentioned subsidy, and under which the Colonial 
Government has the right to purchase the whole undertaking of 
the Company at any time after the 1oth April, 1907, upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon between the Company and the 
Colonial Government, and, failing such agreement, at a price to 
be settled by arbitration, less any payments made on account of 
the subsidy. 

Applications must be made on the form accompanying the 
prospectus, and be lodged with the London and Westminster 
Bank (Limited), 41 Lothbury, E.C., together with a deposit of 
£5 per Debenture on the number of Debentures applied for. 

In default of payment of any instalment at its due date, the 
amount or amounts previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without 
deduction, and if a partial allotment is made, the surplus will 
be applied towards the payment due on allotment. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation upon 
the London Stock Exchange. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Act and agreement, and 
drafts of the Debenture Trust Deed, of the Colonial Mortgage 
Bond, and of the power of attorney to pass the same, may be 
seen at the offices of Messrs. Slaughter & May, Solicitors, 
18 Austinfriars, E.C.; and of Messrs. Munns & Longden, 
8 Old Jewry, E.C., Solicitors to the Trustees for Debenture- 
holders. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from 
Messrs. Emile Erlanger & Co., 43 Lothbury, E.C. ; Messrs. 
Coates, Son, & Co., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. ; and the London 
and Westminster Bank (Limited), 41 Lothbury, E.C. 

London, 1 July, 1897. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 17*0, 
Head Office: 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E C, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INVESTED FUNDS . « « &#%7,000,000. 


Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952 800. 
27 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, 5 July, 1897, and will Close on or before TUESDAY, 6 July, 
Jor Town, and the following day for the Country. 


THE NEW CAPE CENTRAL RAILWAY, LIMITED. 


(Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £200,000 


Divided into 40,000 Shares of £5 each, of which £96,680 are Issued and Paid Up. 
ISSUE of £125,000 FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED MORTGAGE DEBENTURES (1897 Issue), in 
1,250 Debentures of £100 each. 

The Debentures of this issue will be-secured by Trust Deed and by a First Mortgage in favour of the Trustees 
upon the Company’s Railway from Ashton to Swellendam now in course of construction, and will also be charged 
(subject to the existing issue of £ 100,000) on the Company’s present Railway from Worcester to Ashton. 

The Debentures are repayable on the 1 January, 1943, but may at the option of the Company be redeemed at 
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THE LANGLAAGTS ESTATE AND GOLD MINING COMPANY, Limited, 


CAPITAL 


- £470,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1897-1898 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. JAS. FERGUSON. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN, R. LILIENFELD. 
- Vice-Chairman. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 

MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY 


F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 
Manager. —WILLIAM NASS. 
Mechanical Engineer.—R. R. SHERRIFF. 


Bankers.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Solicitors. —Messrs. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTHAM. 


London Agents. ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, Limrrep. 


Transfer Agents (Head Office). —-ROBINSON SOUTIL AFRICAN 
BANKING COMPANY, 


Head Office «+. Langlaagte Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
Johannesburg. 

Transfer Office (Johannesburg) .... Robinson Bank Buildings, Johannes- 
burg. 


Transfer Office (London) . 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The Directors beg to submit to Shareholders the Balance Sheet, 
Expenditure and Revenue Statement, and Profit and Loss Account to 
December 31, 1896, duly audited and certified to, also the Manager’s 
Report, giving details of the Company’s operations for the year. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows :— 

Balance at 31st December, 1895, allowing for 
shortfall on estimate of Gold in transit at 
that date, and expenses on Shares sold and 
taken credit for during 1895... “ ‘ 

Profit for 1896 ... é06 ‘ 


£371,200 17 4 
199,412 2 8 


£570,613 0 © 
Appropriated as follows :— 
Mine Development Redemp- 


tion ... ose tt 
Depeciation, &c. 20,588 3 7 


ond £37;775 13 6 
Dividend at the rate of 30 per 
cent. for the year ... . 141,000 0 O 


178,775 13 6 


£391,837 6 6 


46 per cent. has been written off for Mine Development Redemp- 
tion, leaving the amount standing in the Company’s books, as the 
value of ore in sight, at the low value of 103d. per ton. 


Ir per cent. has been allowed for Depreciation on Buildings, 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of eee 


Machinery and Plant, Permanent Works, &c., which, taking into 
consideration the additions to the Company’s Plant in new Machinery 
and increase of Mill to 200 Stamps during the year, places its assets at 


a very low valuation in the Balance Sheet. 


WORKING COSTS 


On Mine Milling and General Supervision are increased by about 
1°2 per cent. ; but against this there is a decrease in the cost of the 
treatment of Tailings and Concentrates, leaving a net decrease on the 
total cost as compared with the previous year of Is. 4°07d. per ton 


crushed, due to economical working. 


A very large expenditure was incurred during the year in obtaining 
native labour, the cost amounting to a little over sixpence (6d.) per 


ton crushed. 


WATER. 


On account of the unprecedented drought experienced during the 
year, the water supply was the cause of considerable anxiety, but with 


28 


the aid of the Company’s reserve dams full work was able to be main- 
tained till the rains set in. 

Advantage was taken during the dry season of increasing the storage 
capacity of the Company’s reserve dams to assure a very much larger 
reserve supply and sufficient to withstand a very prolonged drought. 


ORE IN SIGHT. 


Stands at 450,231 tons, as against 465,608, a decrease of 15,377 
tons on 31st December, 1895. This is attributable to the cessation of 
development work during a portion of the year, on account of diffi- 
culties of native Jabour and coal supply. Development work has, 
however, been again fully resumed. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


During the year valuable and extensive additions have been made to 
the Company’s Plant, which is now in excellent order and a high state 
of efficiency. 


ESTATE. 


You will note from the Statements that an amount of £62,666 13s. 4d. 
has been derived from the Company’s holding in the Langlaagte 
Exploration Company, being a dividend and bonus paid by the latter 
Company. 


GENERAL. 


In order of rotation Mr. R. LILIENFELD retires from the Board, but 
is eligible, and offers himself for re-election, Two Auditors will have 
to be elected for the ensuing year, and the remuneration fixed for the 
past audit. J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


COMPANY, Limited. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AT DECEMBER 31, 1896. 
Dr 


To Live Stock Account— 
For mules died and lost during 


Cr. 
By balance at December 31, 1895 £372,292 I 3 
Under-estimate of gold in transit 
at December 31, 1895 i 208 16 I 


£372,500 17 4 


1,300 0 O 


Less commission charged on 
shares sold in 1895 


Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company— 
Dividend on 235,000 Shares in above Company 
of 10 per cent. and Benus of 3s. 4d. per Share 
Profit for twelve months to December 31, 1896— 
As per Expenditure and Revenue Account 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 


S. FLEISCHER 
DAVID FRASER, Aditors 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 


year ... £65 00 


Mine development 17,187 911 
Depreciation— 
Buildings and improvements... £1,745 6 9 
Machinery and plant ... due 8,267 6 7 
Mill, 200 stamps ° . 6,155 14 6 
Cyanide works 3,800 0 O 
Permanent works 463 0 4 
Furniture and safes 49 158 
Live stock and vehicles 41 17 0 
20,523 3 7 
Dividend Account— 
No. 19—15 per cent. declared 
No. 20—15 per cent. declared 
30/12/96... 70,500 0 O 
141,000 0 
Balance carried forward— 
As per Liabilities and Assets Statement 391,837 6 6 


£570,613 0 0 


4371,200 17 4 


62,666 13 4 


136,745 9 4 


£570,613 0 0 


Examined and compared with books and vouchers, and found ccrrett 
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THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account ... 
Robinson South African Banking Company — 
Advances on gold 
Sundry Creditors— 


Trade accounts, contractors, &c. 7 
Wages outstanding — 

Europeans and natives payable in January... 5:753 11 6 
Mine contcactors— 

Guarantee retention 269 I 9 

Unclaimed dividends ... ose 431 3 6 

Unclaimed Bonus Block B shares 712 0 O 
Shareholders’ Dividend Account— 

No. 20, 15 per cent. declared December 31, 

1896 ove 70,509 0 O 

Share Premium Account — 


Balance at December 31, 1895 adh eos 
Profit ard Loss Account— 
Balance as per Statement 


391,537 6 6 


£1,063,154 10 8 


Cr. 


By Property Account £366,000 0 oO 
Buildings and improvements ‘ 18,000 0 O 
Machinery and plant i 98,310 0 O 
Mill, 200 stamps ... ene seo 77,100 0 O 
Cyanide works 34,200 0 O 
Furniture and safes 490 0 oO 
Live stock and vehicles ... 850 0 Oo 
Permanent works ... 7,139 © 
Mine development ace 20,156 0 O 
Stores—Explosives, fuel, general stores, and Cyanide 13,625 9 2 
Stationery and bearer warrants ... ces 1,784 13 2 
Cash— 

Robinson’s Bank, London 

and Johannesburg £43,845 1 0 

Office... 1,163 6 10 
aa 45,008 7 I0 
Gold in transit ose eee 50,867 14 3 
Share Account vee 326,100 0 O 
Unclaimed Bonus Biock B Shares, as per contra 7i2 © © 
Insurances unexpired ove (6 
Sundry debtors... eee 2,347 © 9 
£1,063,154 10 8 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Lang- 
laagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared the 
same with the vouchers and bank book, that we have found them 
correct, and that the above statement is a true extract from the said 


books. 
S. FLEISCHER, 


DAVID FRASER, } Auditors. 


THE BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital £632,500. 
In 550,000 Ordinary and 82,500 Preferred Shares of £1 each. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN, JAS. FERGUSON. 
Vice-Chairman. R. LILIENFELD. 
MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY. 
F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 
Manager.—J. A. HEBBARD. 
Bankers. —-ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 
PANY, LriMIrTep. 
Solicitors.—Messts. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTITAM. 
london Agents.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, LIMITEp. 


Transfer Agents (Head Office)—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office... rea Langlaagte Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
Johannesburg. 
Robinson Bank Buildings, Johan- 
resburg. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


BLOCK B LANLGAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


DIRECTORS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896, 


The balance-sheets, together with profit and loss account, are now 


BANKING COM.- 


Transfer Office (Johannesburg)... 
Transfer Office (London) 


£470,000 0 O 


36,520 0 O 


72,000 0 O 


By balance from January Ist 


FINANCIAL. 


~The total revenue for the -year amounted to £144,583 17s., 
whereas the working expenses and interest on the Preferent Shares 
reached a total of £123,889 14s. 4d., leaving a profit for the year 
amounting to £20,694 2s. 8d. 

MINE. 


Development has been carried on in a satisfactory manner, and the 
reefs opened out have given good results. During the year under 
review fewer tons were crushed: than in 1895, principally owing to the 
scarcity of native labour, to which cause must also be attributed the 
slight increase in the working costs. Water supply for milling purposes 
has been sufficient to meet the requirements of the battery. . 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. W. S. Langerman retires, by rotation, as a Director of this 
Company, but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Two Auditors will have to be elected for the current year, and the 
remuneration fixed for the past audit. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS FOR 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


TR. 
To Capital sas £550,000 
Preferent Shares eee 82,500 
——-—. £632,500 0 oO 

Sundry Creditors — 

Trade Accounts, Wages, Kc. 8,161 9 2 

Profit and Loss Account— 

Balance ... ose ee 130,490 13 7 
£771,152 2 9 
Cr. 

By Cash in hand sie oe 436,15 2 9 
Head Office £36,039 13 
Mine Office eee « 

By Gold in transit ... , oe 5,019 11 6 
Share Account 125,000 O O 
Bearer Warrants ... * “ 326 5 6 

Property eee eee eee 450,000 

Buildings... one re 14,877 12 6 

Mill (80 stamps)... ooo eos igo 30,279 16 8 

Machinery and Plant Account . od 56,957 0 6 

Cyanide works eos 20,797 8 7 

New dam construction Sie 3,015 18 3 

Mine development and shafts’... toe és 24,982 5 4 

Live stock and vehicles... os pare sine 934 4 I 

Furniture 308 o 5 

Stores 1,785 I o 

Sundry debtors ove ove 307 15 8 

Transvaal Government... ove 350 0 O 


£771,152 2 9 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Block B 
Langlaagte Estate Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared 
same with vouchers and bank book, that we have found same correct, 
and that the above statement is a true — pega 

AV. ASE 
§. FLEISCHER, } Auditors. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AS AT DECEMBER 


31ST, 1896. 
Dr. 
To Preferent Share Dividend —_ pon ose 46,599 19 O 
Balance from Revenue and Expenditure Account 6,039 5 Oo 
412,639 4 0 
Balance, as per Liabilities and Assets Statement 130,490 13 7 


£143,129 17 7 
£109,796 10 11 
33,333 6 8 


£143,129 17 7 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


Cr. 
Dividends received on Langlaagte Exploration 
and Building Company Shares... 


ubmitted to shareholders. 


Examined and found correct, 
S. FLEISCHER, } Auditors. 
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REPORT AND 


The Saturday Review. 


OF THE 


PRESENTED TO THE 


3 July, 1897 


ACCOUNTS 


COMPANHIA MOCAMBIQUE 


General Meeting of June 30, 1897, by the Council of Administration. 


BALANCE SHEET of the MOCAMBIQUE COMPANY up to the 3ist DECEMBER, 1896. 


Capital . eee eee ere eee ore re ove ore eee eee eee 1,000, 
Issued... ose ooo ose ese eee ooo eee 
Bills Payable ... bee ose ose 
Creditors for Securities deposited as ‘qualifications ... eve ove ove eee 
Sundry Creditors. 
In Europe eee ooo toe eve ose ose 4,427 12 4 
In Africa eee eee eee eee eee eee ase eee eee eee 628 7 2 
Suspense Account. 
1,000 Shares The Panga Company ... 1,000 ° 


1,000 Shares The Silindi Company ... 
800 Shares Companhia do Luabo ... 
600 Shares Companhia da Gorongoza 

7,780 Shares The Premier Concessions 


7,500 Shares The Braganza Gold Mining Company ove ie 


Certificates representing interests of Shares in the Beira 


Balance as per Profit and Loss Account ... 


©00M00 


5,055 19 6 


24,124 8 
55,000 0 0 
30,372 OL 


£571,190 11 3 


Cr. 
Company Shares. 
2,453 Shares in hand ese eee ave eee ose 
Pro and Rights acquired ... eve ove too eee ove ose 
In hand = 1,690$575 = £375 13 8 
In Africa... pas eee ove eve ace 3.2,632$372 7,251 12 
Cash in hands of Committees. 
Paris.. ane Fes, 141,822°78 = 5,672 18 2 
Deposits to Order. 
: n Currency ... 50,462$350 = £11,213 17 I 
Banco Lisboa and Agores_ ... ove eee tee Gold 103,3888719 = 22,975 5 5 
Banco Commercial de Lisboa In Currency 67,9538425 
In Currency ... 80f000 = £17 15 7 
Credit Franco Portugais... ose { Gold 1876838525 = 35,040 15 8 
In Currency ... 8700000 = £1933 
” eee eee eee eee 
Sundry Debtors. 
In Europe ose eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
In Africa eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Shares and Debentures. 


60,540 Shares Beira Railway Company ... 
1,000 Shares The Panga Company ° 


1,000 Shares The Silindi Company « 

800 Shares Companhia do Luabo e 
7,780 Shares The Premier Concessions 
7,500 Shares The Braganza Gold Mining 


Stores ee ove eee eee eee 
Bank of Portugal oes eco 
109,000 Shares Beira Railway deposited. 

Works in Africa. (Works and Buildings) eee ove ose ose 
Preliminary Expenses... eve eve eee eee eee tee 
Administration in Africa. 

Balance of Amounts in transit ore ere ore eee 


«4. 
7,627 6 § 
5.841 2 9 
34,189 2 6 
5,100 15 3 
35,058 11 3 

416 6 


ys 

mo 
om 


> 
00 M000 


s. 


2,453 0 0 
186,512 15 § 


13,468 9 2 


84,353 5 6 


28,933 6 8 


16,898 4 7 


40,599 9 § 
23,083 16 9 
16,500 0 
55,000 0 0 


49,048 9 2 
50,141 3 


4,198 11 ! 


£571,190 11_3 
£571,190 


The above Amounts except where otherwise specified are calculated at Rs, 4,500 to the £ Sterling. 
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The Saturday Review. 


COMPANHIA DE MOCAMBIQUE-—continued. 


BALANCE SHEET of the MOC¢AMBIQUE COMPANY up to the 3ist DECEMBER, 1896. 


Dr. 
In Europe. s. d. 
Expenses, London coe 337 IE 2 
General Expenses... oes ove 632 10 7 
Exchange ... ine 680 12 -6 
Directors’ Fees... ave 1,944 19 I0 
Stores &c. ese ose 
Preliminary Expenses... 2 
Sundries ... eco 216 7 8 
14,134 5 5 
In Africa. 
Lighting of Port Beira ... ooo 282 19 10 
Clothing Police Force a. eve 2017 3 
Stores &c. ae om 8442 4 
Arms and Ammunition ... ace 372 17 8 
Loading Charges ... eos eee 92 II 10 
Buildings and Works _... 4,010 19 IO 
Live Stock 160 0 0 
Various Expenses... one ee 59,506 6 4 . 
70,345 6 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet 30,372 O11 


£114,851 12 10 


Cr. 

Sale of Shares... 23,518 14 6 
Interest and Discount ... F961 15 5 
Stamps, &c. pad 628 9 10 
Transfers ... oes 12 7 
Sundries ... 541 2 3 

26,760 14 7 

In Africa. 

Customs ... oo 37,742 2 
Hut Tax ... oe oss oe §=14,125 9 7 
Concession of Land ows 
Licences .., 5154 12 10 
Port Dues... ose we 2644 6 3 
Poll Tax ... 3,180 17 6 
Mines (Working)... «4,059 8 2 
Stamp Duties... 1,583 12 11 
Hospital ... ose ons we 1,740 0 8 
Post Office os 8382 15 0 
Income Tax oo 2877 18 7 
Fines ooo coe 1,098 18 3 
Other Receipts... «oo 84 2 

~~ 88,090 18 3 


£114,851 12 to 


The above Amounts are calculated at Rs. 4,500 to the £ Sterling. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON £2: PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Interest payable half-yearly 1st January and 1st July, at the Bank of England. 


FIRST ISSUE OF £1,250,000, PART OF £4,000,000. 
MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE, £101 PER CENT. 


Issued under authority of the Corporation of London, on security of the Trust Deed constituting and securing the Debenture Stock. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS : 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAYOR. 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN OF LONDON. 


HE CORPORATION OF LONDON give notice that they will be prepared 

to receive on the Sixth day of July, 1897, at the Bank of England, sealed 

Tenders for £1,250,000 of Corporation of London 24 Per Cent. Debenture Stock. 

The money is required for providing for the discharge of a portion of the bonded 
debt of the Corporation, and converting the same into Debenture Stock. 

The Stock is secured by, and is to be held subject to the conditions of, a Trust 
Deed (a copy of which can be inspected at the Office of the City Solicitor, Guildhall 
London) charging all the rents and income derived from the freehold and leasehold 
estates, and all the tolls, dues, stallages, rents, and revenues of or to which the Cor- 
ae Now are or at any time hereafter shall become entitled, otherwise than as 

rustees or Mortgagees. For further securing and providing for the redemption of 
the Stock the Corporation covenant to set aside £15,000 per annum out of their 
annual income, after providing for the annual interest on the Stock, and to invest 
and accumulate such annual sums and the income thereof. 

Interest will be payable en a at the Bank of England (interest warrants 

i \ meee by post, unless otherwise desired), on the 1st January and 
tst July. 

The Corporation reserve to themselves the right on the First day of July, 1927, 
to redeem the Stock at par, provided that not less than six calendar months’ notice 
of the intention of the Corporation to redeem shall have been previously given. 
jal Stock, if not previously redeemed, will be redeemed at par on the First day of 

1957. 

The Register of Stockholders and the Transfer Books will be kept at the Bank of 
England, where all issues and transfers will be registered and made. Stock may be 
transferred in multiples of pence. Stockholders can (if they so desire) obtain Stock 
Certificates to bearer, with coupons attached, at the same rate of charge as in the 
tase of Government Stock. Such Certificates will be in denominations of £100, 
£200, £500 and £1,000. 

The Bank of England are prepared to undertake the investment in the Stock of 
the interest upon amounts of less than £1,000, in the same manner and on the same 
terms as in the case of Government Stock. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Sap. p 
Tenders may be for the whole or any part of this first issue of Stock in multiples 
of 410, and no allotment will be made of a less amount than £ro Stock. h 
[ender must state the rate per £100 that will be given for the Stock tendered 
for. Tenders must be delivered, sealed, at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of 
England, before Two o'clock on Tuesday, the Sixth day of July, 1897, and the 
amount of Stock subscribed for must be written on the outside of the Tender 
enders at different prices must be made on separate forms. 


The minimum price, below which no Tender will be accepted, has been fixed at 
One Hundred rot One Pounds Sterling per hundred pounds of Stock. 

A deposit of five per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must be eee at the 
same office at the time of delivery of the Tender, and thedeposit must not be enclosed 
in the sealed Tender. Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and, 
in case of partial allotment, the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the 
first instalment. 

The dates at which the further payments will be required on account of Stock 
allotted are as follow :— 

On Friday, the 16th of July, 1897, so much as when added to the deposit will 
leave Sixty Pounds (sterling) to be paid for each hundred : ‘cr of Stock ; 

On Friday the 13th of August, 1897, £30 per cent. ; an 

On Friday, the 17th of September, 1897, 430 per cent. ; f 
but persons who desire it, may, on or after the 16th of July, 1897, pay up in full, 
and a discount at the rate of one-half per cent. per annum will be allowed. In case 
of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and 
instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. i 

A full six months’ interest on the nominal amount of Stock allotted will be payable 
on the rst of January, 1898. Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange 
for the provisional receipts. : 

Stock allotted will be inscribed in the Bank books on or after the 17th of Se 
tember, 1897; but Scrip a up in full on or after the 16th of July, 1897, may forth- 
with be inscribed as Stock. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders, at or above the minimum price, for a larger 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be now issued, Tenders at the lowest price 
accepted will be subject to a gro diminution. 

No Tender will be received unless upon the printed form, which can be obtained 
at this Office, at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, or at any of the 
July, 1807, th c ion will be prepared id licati 

ter the 16th July, 1897, the Corporation wi. Pp to consider applications 
from holders of moked Bonds maturing on, or before, rst yer? 1898, who 
inay be desirous of obtaining immediate payment under discount ; and from holders 
of hike Bonds maturing at other dates in 1898 who may wish to exchange the same 
Terms in either case to be ascertained on application to the Chamber- 


for Stock. 
lain, Guildhall. The Corporation reserve to themselves the option of declining any 
application. 


By Order, 
W. J. R. COTTON, 
Chamberlain. 
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Chamber of Lond~n, Guildhall, E.C. 
28th June, 1897. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


3 July, 1897 


The Lists will Open on MONDAY, 5 July, and Close on or before WEDNESDAY, 7 July. 


THE ASSOCIATION, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 40 1893, whereby the liability of the Shareholders ts limited to 
the amount of their Shares.) 


CAPITAL - 


Divided into 20,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each, and 100,000 Ordinary 
% Shares of £1 each; 50,000 of which are taken by the Vendors in part payment of the 


purchase money. 


Issue of 20,000 Preference Shares of £5 each, 
Payable as follows—£l on Application, £2 on Allctment, £1 one month after Allotment, 
£1 on 1 September, 1897. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the profits of the Company to a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the 
rate of £6 per Cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. The Preference Shares will be entitled to rank in respect of Capital on 


. the assets of the Company in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 


No Debentures will be issued without the consent of three-fourths of the Preference Shareholders. 


DIRECTORS. 
ALFRED A. CLARK, 9 Cavendish Square, London ; Liverpool, 
Bombay and Melbourne. 
ALGERNON HASTINGS NEALE, Dazshwool 
Broad Street, E.C. 
HENRY WILLIAM TUGWELL, Crowe Hall, Bath. 
* NEVILLE SYER LOWE (of Messrs. Lowe & Hoad, Southend). 
* Will join the Board after allotment. 
BANKERS. . 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., 
Limited, 50 Cornhill, E.C.; and Branches. 


House, New 


‘SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. COX & LAFONE, 3 Salters’.Hall Court, 


AUDITOR. 
Chartered Accountant, 


Cannon Street, 


LIONEL H. LEMON, 4 King Street, 


Cheapside, E.C. 
BROKERS. 


C. J. ALLEN & SON, 2 Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, E.C.; and 


Stock Exchange. 
VALUERS. 


Messrs. ISON & WHITE, 40 & 41 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (ro tem.). 
W. MOSER, 65 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, London. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Tuis Company has been formed to acquire, carry on, and further 
extend under one management, certain selected, well established and 
profitable wholesale and retail General and Furnishing Ironmongery 
Businesses in important provincial towns in England and elsewhere. 

An Association for the above object, when placed under the practi- 
cal control of business men and managed by those well versed in 
the trade, must largely increase the profit-earning capacity of the 
several businesses to be acquired. As none but those concerns which 
have been in the past and are now showing exceptional profits will be 
selected, it is expected that this Company will meet-with the same 
good results which have attended Stores, and similar undertakings. 

In order to secure an immediate return on the capital invested, the 
Directors have agreed to purchase cight well paying and old. established 
businesses, situated in large and increasing towns, so that each of them 
shall form a wholesa'e depot for the retail shops which it is intended 
to acquire or open in the surrounding districts. 

The eight Businesses referred to in this Prospectus are :— 

W. DIBBEN & SON, Southampton. 
CHAS. KEMP, Portsea. 

FOSTER & CO., Dorehester. 
LLOYD & SON, Winchester. 

J. E. NOTT & CO., Brecon. 

T. EMLYN JONES, Penarth. 
LOWE & HOAD, Southend. 

T. B. GREEN, Bexley. 


Messrs. Ison & WuttE, the well-known Metal Trades Valucrs, 
have investigated these eight businesses, and report as follows :— 
40 & 41 Upper Thames Street, 
Londen, E.C., 29 A/ay, 1897. 
To the Directors of THE TRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LiMiTED. 

GENTLEMEN,— Having been instructed by you to inspect the eight 
businesses, including the two branch businesses, proposed to be taken 
over by the Company, we have to state that having personally 
inspected, or having personal knowledge of each of them, we beg to 
report : 

(2) That the businesses are, with the exception of the two branch 
ones, old-established, and that all of them have a good 
following of customers and connection. They may fairly be 
described as being the leading Ironmongery businesses in 
their respective localities. 

(4) That the shops and premises are all in good business positions 
in their respect ive towns. 

(¢) That the premises are in a satisfactory state of repair, and are 
well adapted to the businesses carried on therein. 

(@) That the stocks-in-trade are in good order, well selected and 
suitable for the trades done in the respective localities. 


(e) That the plant and tools, fixtures and fittings are efficient and 
sufficient. 

(f) We are informed that the Vendors of the eight businesses 
referred to, estimate the value of the Stocks-in-Trade, Plant 
and Fixtures, to be taken over by the Company at Fifty-sit 
thousand and eighty-five pounds (£56,085), without any 
goodwill of businesses or leases; but we are instructed by 
your Board that the amount to be paid therefor is to be the 
actual amount as fixed by ourselves, after a careful valuation 
on the basis of a going concern, and that if the figure so 
arrived at is less than the Vendors’ estimate, the difference 
will be passed to the item of Working Capital. 

The books of these firms have been investigated for the years 1894 

1895, and 1896 by Mr. Lionel H. Lemon, Chartered Accountant, 
of 4 King Street, Cheapside, who reports as follows :— 

To the Directors of the IRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with your instructions, I have im 
vestigated the books of the eight businesses as per Schedule to be taken 
over ‘by you, and afier making all necessary deductions for deprecia- 
tions and mavagement expenses, excepting charges for proprietor’ 
services, I certify that the net profits for the three years are 
follows :— 


For the year 1894, 7 businesses ... .. £9,691 10 4 
” ” 1895, 8 ” eee ooo 12,482 5 3 : 


The Eighth business in 1894 was carried on in conjunction with 
foundry (si nce sold), and it being impossible to separate the account 
for the two concerns, no figures for this business are included in thi 
year. 

It will be seen therefore that, taking the profits for r8q 
(£17,818 14s. 40.), there is nearly sufficient to pay the dividend on tht 
Preference Shares three times over. j 

The Vendors, who are also the Promoters, and are selling at 
profit, have fixed the price to be paid for the property at £120,009) 
including valuable Leases (£12,000), Stocks-in-trade (£56,085), Bod 
Debts (guaranteed at £8,015), and Goodwills, payable as to £50,090 
in Ordinary Shares ; £33, 330 in Preference Shares (being the large 
amount which can ‘be taken by the Vendors under the rules 
regulations of the Stock Exchange); and £36,670 in cash or Share 
at the option of the Directors, leaving £30,000 available for workit 
capital. 

Upon the basis of last year’s trading the price to be paid by 
Association for the Goodwills of these old-established businesses dog 


not therefore amount to 2} years’ purchase. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had from the Bankef 
Brokers, Auditors, Solicitors, or at the Offices of the Company. 
237d _/une, 1897. 


REGISTERED -AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Propiietors by SpoTTiswoopE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 3 July, 1897. 
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